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NOTE 

These lectures, delivered at New York Uni- 
versity between the 20th February and the 1st 
March 1918, appeal less to students and phil- 
osophers than to the cultivated public at large. 
I take this opportunity of expressing my 
smcere gratitude to the New York University 
authorities, and especially to Chancellor Elmer 
£. Brown, for all the kindness and interest 
shown to me during my stay in New York. 
RUDOLF EUCKEN. 
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THE ETHICAL PROBLEM AT THE 
PRESENT TIME 

In former times, nothing seemed more 
plausible and more certain than morality. 
It was a tower of strength, where men sought 
refuge in the midst of all the doubts and con- 
flicts of life. This was especially the case 
during the Age of Enlightenment (Aufkla- 
rung). Men were beginning to believe less 
absolutely in the religion handed down to 
them, but they clung all the more to morality. 
Metaphysical speculation and theoretical en- 
deavours to reveal the innermost essence of 
things encountered growing opposition, yet 
morality was wdcomed as something superiw 
to all compUcations, and valuable to all. It 
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16 PRESENT-DAY ETHICS 

was held to be the pivot of Archimedes, which 
gives stability to the whole of life. 

In our days morality has ceased to be 
a matter of such unquestionable certainty, 
and has been drawn into the wave of dis- * 
integration which is passing over our minds. 
Formerly the scientific definition and accu- 
rate conception of morality were matters of 
contention ; but it is now the fundamental 
idea of morality that is questioned. Many of 
our contemporaries are of opinion that the 
revelations of modem science and the claims 
of modem life have destroyed the foundations 
of morality and made it untenable in the old 
sense. Morality in the old sense demands 
dissociation of our aspirations from our own 
personal interest, and devotion to something 
that is esteemed higher; whenever an action 
that appears good is seen to proceed from 
selfish motives, it can no longer claim any 
moral value. There is a widespread tendency 
in modem lif^ to question the possibility of 
such detachment from the self, and to 
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THE ETHICAL PROBLEM I 

acknowledge the coercion exercised over 
man by his instinct of self-preservation. 
Emancipation from this restraint is not even 
considered desirable, for constant strife and 
competition seem necessary to life and pro- 
gress, and a softening of this strife would 
inevitably reduce the energy of Ufe. 

Morality further demands independence 
and spontaneity of action. An action per- 
formed under the pressure of external coer- 
cion or mechanical habit loses immediately its 
moral character. Now such independence and 
spontaneity are not possible apart from some 
kind of free choice, yet this would contradict 
the law of causality, which in the present 
age is generally considered to rule the whole 
of reality. In man's soul, the supremacy 
of this law of causality is strengthened by 
our growing insight into the power of 
heredity and of social environment Yet 
morahty in the old sense stands and falls 
with man's power of spontaneous and inde- 
pendent decision. 
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It is difficult also for morality to retain in 
modem life the position and estimation it 
formerly enjoyed. It used to be invested 
with unique significance, and placed high 
above all other manifestations of the inner 
life. This conviction found its strongest ex- 
pression at times of great historical import. 
We all remember the words of Jesus : " For 
what shall a man be profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and forfeit his life ? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his life ? " 
The same conviction is expressed in philo- 
sophical language by the greatest antique 
philosopher and the greatest modern philo- 
sopher : Plato and Kant. Plato says : " All 
the gold on the earth and under the earth 
is less precious than virtue." Kant says : 
" If righteousness should perish, it would 
not be worth while for men to live on the 
earth." 

But this conviction of the absolute supre- 
macy of the moral task requires an uiner 
gradation of life, for which modern conditions 
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THE ETHICAL PROBLEM 19 

offer no scope. For modem life subordinates 
all aspiration and endeavour to the aim of 
enhancing the process of life. Every action is 
valued as a means to this end ; and morality 
could only hold its own as an instrument of 
human welfare. But such degradation of 
morality would mean annihilation of morality. 
The present time is not entirely dominated by 
such a movement against morality ; only a few 
currents of thought are so absolute in their 
n^ation of ethical claims. But these currents 
could never have attained the strength and 
expansion they undoubtedly exhibit if in our 
day morality were more securely established 
and more distinctly fonnulated. It is the 
want of union in moral ideals (never before 
so strongly marked) which gives added power 
to the enemies of morality. 

There are to-day no less than four kinds of 
morality, often crossing and opposing each 
other, which claim men's all^iance. These 
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Religious Morality, 

The Morality of Reason or of Immanent 
Idealism, 

The Morality of Work, 

Social Morality. 

Rehgious Morality and the Morality of 
Reason have come down to us from past ages, 
and grow out of an inner world of ideas. The 
Morality of Work and Social Morality are 
specific results of the present time, growing out 
of work in a visible world of realities. The two 
older forms of morality form an antithesis to 
the two newer forms, as will hereafter be seen. 

The most effectual kind of morality is stiU 
the religious one — for us, the morality associ- 
ated with Christianity, the religion of ethical 
redemption. Christianity, which is founded 
on a holy will superior to the world, exalts 
moral action far above arbitrary human choice 
and human aims. It completely severs moral 
action from all natural inclination, dissociates 
it from ail external performance, and gives it a 
purely spiritual character. It supplies a most 
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THE ETHICAL PROBLEM SI 

powerful impulse to action, by connecting man's 
destiny with his attitude towards his moral 
obligations. The awakening and ennobUng 
power inherent in Christianity was not con- 
fined to individuals, but was embodied in a 
large section of the human race, creating a 
spiritual atmosphere which still acts power- 
fully on individual souls, even if they them- 
selves are not conscious of it. Religious 
moraUty still continues to influence us in 
this way. All other kinds of morality could 
not be as effectual as they are, were they not 
constantly supplemented and deepened by 
religious morahty. 

And yet we cannot ignore the foot that in 
our day the supremacy of religious mondity 
is often contested. The world of religion 
no longer encompasses men as a matter of 
course, and this fact weakens its moral in- 
fluence. At the same time many objections 
are raised against the nature and demands of 
religious morahty. Owing to the closer con- 
nection between man's endeavour and his 
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environment and to the accentuation of the 
struggle for existence, this kind of morality 
appears too mild, too soft, too subjective, and 
there is often a desire for a sterner and more 
virile kind. Religious ethics does not seem 
to have sufficient latitude to transform the 
whole of life. We can therefore understand 
the widespread desire for something which 
can sufficiently supplement religious ethics. 

At all periods of higher civilisation, religious 
morality has been supplemented and com- 
pleted by the morality of reason, which was 
developed above all by the philosophers, from 
the Stoics down to Kant and Fichte. Here 
morality does not proceed from a superior and 
divine will, but from man's own reasonable 
nature. This nature seems to demand recog- 
nition of a universal law, and voluntary sub- 
mission to it ; only then does man bring his 
own being to perfection. The morality arising 
herefrom is strong and manly ; it incites man 
to a proud independence of spirit, and exalts 
him far above everyday life. To this morality 
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of reason we owe the scientific development 
of the moral world of ide»s, and the distinct 
formulation of conceptions hke Duty and 
Conscience. By means of such conceptions, 
the morality of reason also influences our own 
time, without however taking the lead, as it 
did during the Age of Enlightenment (Auf- 
klarung). The idea of reason as the sure 
foundation of our spiritual life is no longer 
universally accepted, and has little influence 
on the man of to-day. He is too fully con- 
scious of his subordination to the world of 
sense, of which he is a member, to be able to 
enfranchise himself completely from it, and to 
assert his own superior power. The rational- 
istic conception of life reckons with strong, 
self-centred personalities, who, as we know, do 
not abound in our time. 

Morality could not be in close touch with 
the movements and problems of the present 
day, if — either as religious or as rational 
morahty — it were inseparable from belief i 
an invisible world. But the latest develop- 
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ment of life supplies morality with valuable 
motives derived from the visible world, and 
even creates new specific forms of morality. 
On the one hand, the impulse comes from 
modem work ; on the other hand, from 
modern society. In both cases, we have 
forces that were always at work, but that 
gain considerable significance fi'om the condi- 
tions of modern life. 

All really earnest work is directed towards 
some object which it seeks to penetrate; it 
impels us to value the object for its own sake, 
and to treat it according to its own require- 
ments. Man is thus exalted above his own 
personal opinion and inclination. Only in 
modern times has work reached its full 
development as a factor of education and of 
moral culture. For work has now become 
more and more independent of separate 
individuals ; it is becoming a concern common 
to all mankind, and it forms its own great 
complexes. Such a complex is modem science. 
It is no longer dependent on individuals, but 
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has fonned a fabric of its own. f n accordance 
with the development it has attained, science 
dictates to individuals the channels and 
methods of their work, presents problems to 
be solved, and indicates the means of their 
solution. The individual works in vain if he 
detaches himself from the movement of the 
whole. His enrolment in the movement of 
the whole imparts to life a distinctly ethical 
character. For the individual must subordinate 
himself completely to the demands of the 
whole ; he must repress everything bearing 
upon his own will and desire ; he must feel 
that his own efforts are part of the great sum 
of human endeavour, the promotion of which 
must be his highest satisfaction. Single workers 
come and go, but through the work of genera- 
tions the proud edifice of science is ever 
growing. As Bacon says : " Multi pertransi- 
/mnt el augebitur scientia." (Many will pass 
by, and science will grow.) 

What applies to science is equally true of 
the other provinces of life. In modern times, 
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26 PKESENT-DAY ETHICS 

mighty complexes are everywhere springing 
up, which encompass individuals with their 
superior power. We see this above all in 
technical and industrial work, but also in state 
organisation, in education with its schools and 
other organisations. All these finally unite in 
the comprehensive conception of civiUsation 
and culture — in the idea of man's supremacy 
over the world by means of his work. 

It is evident that a strong moral force is 
here engendered. Without this ethical factor, 
without a constant enrolment and subordina- 
tion, modern civilisation could never have 
reached its present development. Yet we 
cannot deny that this morality of work has 
inner limitations. The technical side of work 
does indeed repress and even destroy all in- 
dividual will ; but it is an open question in 
what spirit the work is done, whether from love 
of the work or from petty and selfish motives. 
It is quite possible for a petty and narrow 
frame of mind to be accompanied by the 
greatest'technical skill. Further, work reaches 
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out towards achievement* and the worker is 
judged by what he achieves. What becomes i 
of his inner life, of his whole personaU^, is- 
a matter of indi£Perence. Here we are only i 
parts of a structure, and are nothing at all in | 
ourselves. This must become so more and 
more in proportion as work is specialised and 
in proportion as it calls into activity an ever 
smaller part of the individual's powers. ' More- 
over, the union of men, which in this direction 
takes place, is confined only to their common 
work. However closely connected they may 
be through their work, their individual prin- 
ciples and convictions can be very different, 
if not absolutely hostile. It is, in our day, 
above all, the social problem which divides 
men into hostile factions. In one special 
direction — that of work — ^there is an ethical 
development of life ; but we cannot base on 
it an inner entity of right and humanity. The 
morality thus developed is cold and im- 
personal; it lacks inner warmth, and cannot 
appeal to the whole personality. 
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In this respect social morality is infinitely ' 
superior to the morality of work. For social 
morality proceeds from the immediate re- 
lation of man to man. Here, also, something 
old and familiar acquires a new form and a 
stronger influence. It was an old conviction 
that man could only develop in connection 
with his fellow-men, towards whom his 
activity was mainly directed. But what has 
recast the idea of society in a new mould 
is the modern doctrine that men are not 
united by their common relation to an in- 
visible world— ruled either by a Divine Being 
or by an all-pervading Reason — but by their 
actual living together in the realm of experi- 
ence. This modern doctrine points out that 
individuals not only meet during the course of 
their life, but that they are interdependent 
from the very beginning — that union and life 
with others are fundamental necessities for 
every human being. In developing this idea, 
modern sociology shows, by means of innumer- 
able statistics, how the nature and welfare of 
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the individual depends upon the condition of 
the whole. It tries to prove that all progress 
— even for the individual — is inseparable from 
the amehoration of the community at large ; 
such amelioration therefore becomes the main 
object of endeavour. Modern sociology at the 
same time advocates the idea of a common 
responsibility — a solidarity of all human life 
and action. Strong motives are thus offered 
to the individual to direct his activity beyond 
his own personal interest towards the welfare 
of all, and to find in work for the welfare of 
others — in altruistic action — the highest value 
of life. 

The "social" ethics thus developed are 
further enhanced by the growing conviction 
that the traditional form of life in the com- 
munity is capable — nay, needful^ of funda- 
mental changes. Formerly the structure of 
society was above all aristocratic in character. 
The conduct of life was in the hands of 
small minority. They alone acquired full 
development of all their powers and full pos- 
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session of earthly goods, which the rest could 
only enjoy in part and through the agency of 
the favoured few. This division of mankind 
was supposed to be too firmly established by 
the Divine Will or by a mysterious destiny 
for human endeavour to try and alter it. 
But modern man, in the consciousness of his 
power, by no means considers these things 
incapable of change. P'or him, it is a sublime 
task to suppress such distinctions, and to let 
"all who carry a human face" (Fichte) par- 
ticipate in the work and enjoyment of Ufe. 

We can here discuss neither the possibility 
of solving this problem in all its bearings nor 
the compUcations resulting therefrom. But 
we cannot deny the strong ethical stimulus 
of such a movement. It has resulted in an 
eager desire to strengthen the weak, to raise 
aspiring spirits, to oppose injustice, to eradicate 
suffering as far as possible, and to increase the 
enjoyment of life. In all this, there is much 
warmth and vigour, a strong feeling of re- 
sponsibility and recognition of the rights of 
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others. No other ethical force so strongly 
influences the men of to-day as the social 
idea ; we see this in legislation, in education, 
in every relation of man to man. This idea 
counteracts egoism, and produces such a 
wealth of humane action as was hardly ever 
witnessed at any period of the world's history. 
But even here, in spite of so much that is 
admirahle imier hmitations are evident. Life 
and mor^ity are concentrated on activity fen* 
others. But this activity is more for man's 
external welfare than for that of his soul — 
imore for the conditions of life than for life 
Itself. Inner problems, too, find often only a 
secondary consideration, and the personality 
as a whole is apt to be neglected. This 
morality of social activity believes in the ex- 
istence of goodwill and its growth by means of 
external activity, and takes human virtue for 
granted. But it has nothing to offer that could 
allay the inner conflicts, or could overcome 
the hidden, wild, and passionate element in 
human nature. Nor does this kind of morality 
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sufficiently realise what compUcatioiis and 
passions are inseparable from life in the 
community, viz. the strife for power and 
supremacy, the vanity and unreality which 
arise and rapidly spread among its members. 
Social morality shows a very optimistic con- 
ception of man which is often contradicted 
by experience. However great therefore the 
merits of social morality may be in one special 
direction it takes up the problem too super- 
ficially, and offers no firm foundation for 
morality on account of the fact that it pre- 
jsupposes rather than creates morality. 

Morality to-day thus appears to be accom* 
panied by much conftision and many complica- 
tions. There is no lack of separate develop- 
ments, but these cross and oppose one another. 
What one kind of morality takes to be its 
chief source of strength appears to another to 
be mere weakness. The inner and spiritual 
character of the older forms is condemned by 
the younger forms as a subjective illusion, while 
the unremitting activity of the latter seems to 
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their opponents to be an exclusive concentra- 
tion on external work. Life as a whole has 
become uncertain to us in its deepest aspects ; 
and we are no longer satisfied with the moral 
impulses which issue from the life around us. 
We hesitate between absolutely different 
kinds of morality— kinds which can only 
fully develop their individual characteristics 
by injuring one another; this must inevitably 
weaken the influence of morality on the whole 
of life. At the same time, movements hostile 
to morality encounter less opposition, and 
gain ground in spite of their inherent super- 
ficiality. MoraUty, once au undoubted posses- 
sion of mankind, has thus come to be a difficult 
problem ; instead of ruling over man from the 
height of its superiority it seems now to depend 
on his opinion and choice. 

The condition of things resulting herefrom 
I becoming more and more unendurable. 1 f 
morality be weakened, then life is robbed of 
I strong impulse, of an ennobling power, and 
of a dominant aim ; it is in danger of inner 
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diminution and disintegration. The "salt of 
life" is then lacking, which alone can keep 
it fresh and healthy; and with all its outer 
brilliancy, it is threatened with inner decay. 
If we are to resist this danger with all our 
might then science must help to overcome 
the uncertainty and want of concentration so 
characteristic of our time, and must help to 
obtain frill recognition of morality as a whole. 
To do this, it is above all necessary to find 
some point of view whence we can successfully 
combat this disintegration. 

We shall therefore have to consider first of 
all how such a point of view may be attained. 
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The intricate situation of to-day necessarily 
incites us to reflection. We must consider 
our life as a whole; we must ask ourselves 
whether human existence comprises various 
kinds and gradations of life, and whether a 
task thus arises which embraces the whole of 
man's endeavour. There can be no doubt that 
human life is not confined to one single plane 
— that all variety of endeavour does not easily 
unite to form a definite unity, but that hetero- 
geneous elements meet and mingle in man. 

Man at first appears to be part of nature, 
of the world of sense, subject to its laws and 
impulses. Dim and unreasonable instincts 
pervade man's life with compelling force. 
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Our conceptions grow out of sense impres- 
sions and form at first the purely mechanical 
concatenation which we term "association," 
while also all our efiPorts are directed towards 
individual self-preservation. In all this, 
man is entirely within the limitations of 
nature. Yet though this natural life at 
first predominates, it does not represent the 
whole of our life. We become aware of new 
features, which we characterise as "spiritual." 
We see how man grows independent of 
his environment, and strives to subdue it 
from without and within. By thought he 
frees himself from the shackles of his en- 
vironment, and asserts himself against the 
whole world ; at the same time he is driven 
back to the world, and feels impelled to 
fathom it and to make it his own by personal 
experience. His actions do not always re- 
main a mere part of nature's concatenations. 
He can detach himself from aU cohesion. 
In unbridled egoism he can subordinate every 
event and action to his own well-being; or 
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he can absorb into himself all that at 
first existed beside him and apart from htm, 
and that often appeared hostile, and can 
thus manifest incalculable love and sympathy. 
His natural instinct of self-preservation will 
then appear too petty and insignificant; he 
can even come to feel its narrow restrictions 
intolerable. 

If we pass from the individual to the whole 
of mankind, we see in civilisation and culture 
a new form of life opposed to mere nature. 
For man is no longer swayed and ruled by 
what assails him from without, but he con- 
fronts it with new aims and ideals. He 
judges and weighs ; he approves and rejects ; 
he forms new complexes like those of state 
organisation and of science. In all this, man 
is the representative of a new and specific 
kind of life; he manifests an independence 
unknown in nature. 

This new life differs from nature and from 
what may be attained on the basis of nature, 
not only in single characteristics, but in all 
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its manifestations and even in its funda- 
mental essence. Nature forms a tissue of 
separate elements, which corae into recip- 
rocal action, but which lack all inner cohesion. 
Great complexes are thus formed, but no 
combination amounts to real cohesion : there 
is no inner whole, and no life proceeding from 
such an inner synthesis. 

All life grows out of contact with the 
environment ; therefore intellectual participa- 
tion is indissolubly bound to the world of 
sense. In this life of nature, the intellect can 
create no conceptions independent of sense 
impressions, and action cannot fiee itself from 
the power of natural impulse. All inner 
values can here be nothing more than an 
accessory and reminiscence of what reaches 
us from without. 

We see something essentially different, 
wherever spiritual life develops. Here life 
is not decomposed into a multitude of 
separate elements, but inner syntheses are 
formed which embrace and dominate all 
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achievement of individual beings. This is 
especially the case when human thought 
aspires after Truth. Every individual has 
his own sum of conceptions and his own 
special associations ; but he does not pos- 
sess a truth of his own. All search for truth 
is based on the conviction that something 
must be acquired which is common to all men, 
and which embraces and governs them all. 
Aspiration thus extends far beyond separate 
individuals. We have here not a discon- 
nected mass of assertion and dogma ; all is 
gathered into a well-ordered synthesis, and all 
separate efforts result in progression towards 
unity and wholeness. Every kind of intellec- 
tual endeavour presents a similar situation. 
Thus the Good and the Beautiful are not 
values confined to single individuals ; every 
man striving after them only contributes 
towards the sum of common endeavour, and 
what he wins for himself is at the same time 
a gain for all. Aspiration is not confined to a 
limited number of separate results, but the 
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manifestation of a great whole is sought for- 
a comprehensive realm of the Good and the 
Beautiful. 

Once the mind is thus concentrated on 
the whole greater spiritual independence in- 
evitably ensues. For it is necessary to rise 
above the sense impression and constantly 
to assert the autonomy of the soul if aspira- 
tion from the whole and to a greater whole 
is to be successfully developed. From being 
a mere accessory, life now becomes in all 
respects a source of independent life. In 
science ideas gain a significance of their 
own apart from the impressions of sense ; 
they develop their own laws, and react with 
transforming power on what they have ab- 
sorbed, as we see in the case of mathematics. 
Our own mind supplies the forms in which 
we shape our world. Feeling also frees it- 
self from sense impressions. Sense enjoy- 
ment no longer suffices for man's happiness. 
His relation to other human beings does not 
remain confined to external contact ; sympathy 
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and love can embrace the whole of man- 
kind, as is proved by the great reli^ons. 
We can no longer doubt man's capacity 
of aspiring to values for beyond external 
possessions ; and his inner life, the develop- 
ment of his own individual personality, may 
become a matter of paramount importance 
for him. 

But this inner life, with all its distinct 
manifestations, can cope successfully with 
the outer world and its forcible inroads only 
by developing an timer realm which it ex- 
tends to an independent world of its own. 
This does in reality take place. What was 
at first beside us and apart from us can 
be transferred to the spirit without meting 
into it The antithesis between internal and 
external values, which at first seemed to 
disintegrate life, can be overcome if spiritual 
endeavour absorbs the object and brings it 
into reciprocal action with spiritual forces. 
Where spiritual development is at its highest, 
life does not fluctuate between the subjective 
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and objective but unites both in itself, brings 
them into reciprocal action, and develops one 
by means of the other. Such a triumph over 
antitheses is to be seen most clearly in the 
province of art. Art is not merely capable 
of copying external objects as exactly as 
possible, or of rendering with the greatest 
possible truth the feeling of the individual : 
really great art must embrace both factors 
and blend them to a perfect unity. This is 
how a real work of art is created, which then 
gives to life an inner expansion and a new 
reality. 

As in art, so also in the other provinces of 
human life. In the mutual relation of man 
to man, the spiritual phase by no means does 
away with all distinctions, but it exalts us 
above them, and embraces them all from a 
higher standpoint. Individuals are not to be 
merged in a hazy and colourless unity, but 
in rising towards a higher life an inner com- 
munion becomes possible, within which even 
what is alien becomes to a certain extent our 
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own. This enables men to understand one 
another, to put themselves in the place of one 
another, to find themselves in others. Man 
acquires in such communion a vaster self, 
which is not dependent on one tiny atom 
but has a whole world of its own. 

If scientific research is not to degenerate 
into barren scepticism it must also overcome 
the antithesis of the subjective and the objec- 
tive. To do this, it assimilates external objects 
by means of thought, and strives to embrace at 
the same time both the inner man and the outer 
world, developing one by means of the other. 

We observe everywhere this tendency to 
subject everything to the operation of spiritual 
forces — to create and develop an inner world. 
Here all problems are confined to life itself, 
which is no longer concerned with extraneous 
matters but with itself alone. In this inner 
world life develops in its own way ; it finds its 
aims and ideals in itself, in its own perfection, 
in its complete triumph over the antithesis it 
embraces. 
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How are we to interpret this new life and 
its origin ? It cannot have proceeded from 
that nature inferior to man, from which it 
differs even in its most elementary funda- 
mental forms. It cannot be a creation of man 
alone, in whom — as experience proves — it is 
fax too weak, too much alloyed with lower 
and sensuous elements for a new stage of 
life to originate in him. Nothing therefore 
remains but to acknowledge in this inward ten- 
dency a movement of the universe — a move- 
ment in which man is privileged to participate, 
but which he could never engender from out 
of his own nature. The recognition of such a 
movement completely changes the aspect of 
reality. The universe now seems to embrace 
two planes, and to be rising — at least as far as 
humanity is concerned — from one plane to the 
other. A new light is cast on reality, which 
now ceases to be a collection of separate and 
non-cohesive elements, and becomes capable of 
comprehensive operation and of self-concentra- 
tion. We realise that what at first appeared 
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■•to be the whole of reality was only its outer 
laspect which is supplemented by the new 
Idepth revealed to us. It is only the develop- 
Iment of these depths that gives life its real 
Isignificance ; vahies come into existence which 
[lie beyond the natural instinct of self-preserva- 
f tion — such values as the Good, the True, and 
[the Beautiful. 

Let us now see how this order of things 
I Strikes and influences man. The new phase 
■ of life at first appears — in man — only in 
I a few individual acts, while his life and aspira- 
I tion are still mainly determined by nature and 
l natural self-preservation. A certain degree 
I of spirituality does indeed appear wherever 
I there is human Ufe, yet only as something 
I subordinate, as an accessory to anotlier kind 
I of life, but without the autonomy neces- 
Isary to a comprehensive and self-centred 
tie/ioleness which could develop its own 
I specific character. If man is to participate 
fin the movement of the universe and bring 
[ the spiritual into full operation in himself. 
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this autonomy of the spiritual life is of 
paramount importance. It can only develop 
where a movement reaches man from the 
universe, embraces him, and determines his 
further course. But, at the same time, man 
must recognise and seize this impulse, thus 
taking possession of this new life. We have 
seen that what used to be considered of 
secondary importance is now of pai'amount 
value. This requires a reversal of the 
original order of things, a readjustment of 
the values of life. We have not merely to 
realise some new achievement within a given 
sphere of activity, or to further develop 
existing conditions ; we have to acquire an 
essentially new Ufe. 

The requirements thus formulated lead to 
a system of ethics. Its fundamental doctrine 
is man's power to rise by free action to the 
higher plane of cosmic life, and to develop 
it with all the strength of his soul We have 
shown that the new object of our endeavour is 
not something unfamiliar that suddenly in- 
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vades our consciousness. For it is the work- 
ing within us of some spiritual force that 
exalts us above the animal world to the 
status of human beings. But the spiritual 
life undergoes an essential change as soon as 
it Ef^juires autonomy within us. As long as 
it was held to be of secondary importance it 
was chiefly appreciated as a means towards 
human ends: spiritual forces were to give 
us more power over external realities and a 
fuller enjoyment of life, but we did not pene- 
trate into the life of the spirit and there find 
a mw world. If we do this in accordance 
with the transformation of life we have been 
considering great results will soon appear. 
In science and art, as well as in law and 
morality, our efibrts will be accompanied 
by such strength, devotion, and gladness 
as we never before experienced. We shall 
operate with the laws and powers inherent 
in the things themselves; we shall become 
indifferent to outer profit and success, and 
shall find entire satisbction in the manifesta- 
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tion of genuine spiritual life, in spite of the 
trials and difficulties it may oiFer. If the 
spiritual life can thus grow towards perfec- 
tion, undisturbed by human aims, it will 
manifest all its values in rich and pure 
abundance : it will reveal a new world, and 
will open up a new depth of reality. We 
thus take possession of a world which exalts 
us far above all petty human considerations, 
yet which is not alien or unfamiliar to us, 
but is essentially our own life and being. 

Along with autonomy, the spiritual life also 
gains more unity. As at first manifested in 
human life, life is divided into a variety of 
separate branches — such as art, science, law, 
technical knowledge — which lack all inner 
unity and mutual understanding If the 
autonomy of the spiritual life reveals a new 
phase of reality it must also form a com- 
prehensive whole of which all the separate 
provinces are but the various manifestations. 
The different provinces now appear in a new 
light, and every province must determine its 
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position and significance in the whole, and 
must submit to the operation of the forces 
proceeding firom the whole. This will give 
more depth and more soul to the activity in 
each separate province, while all provinces will 
seek to come into closer touch and to supple- 
ment one another. 

All this implies a great task for man. He 
is an imperfect and unfinished being full of 
contradictions. He has to seek and achieve 
genuine life ; he must penetrate from the 
sphere of effects to that of their causes ; he 
must recognise the great cosmic movement 
as a personal concern of his own, and must 
thus give meaning and value to his life and 
aspiration. 

We have here a matter of vast import 
Not only must the new world be recognised 
and taken possession of by the individual, but 
a new order of things, valid for all humanity, 
must be created and triumphantly asserted 
against an entirely different order of things. 
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Instead of the mere juxtaposition which the 
world of sense at first presents to us we must 
establish inner cohesion in society and history. 
The efforts of all humanity must supplement 
the visible world to which we remain bound 
by an invisible one, and must make of this 
invisible world the chief seat of human life. 
As Time is for ever flowing onward, per- 
manent truths and values of life must be 
found which can sustain from within all aspira- 
tion and endeavour. We human beings must 
realise a higher life within natural conditions 
as these are merely present to us ; and in order 
to do this we have first to create and establish 
a new order of things within our own sphere 
of existence. This transforms our life into a 
never-ending task, but also imparts to it an 
incomparable greatness. While thus striving 
forward, the individual must first of all sub- 
merge himself as a whole in the new world, 
until he finds there his true life, his real and 
higher self. A complete negation of the 
"small self" and emancipation from it are 
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requisite. This does not mean that the in- 
dividual is to disappear and be absorbed by 
the infinite. The infinite becomes a living 
present at this special point, and the individual 
must take possession of it and assert it. He 
must also promote the forward movement of 
life, aiid must enrich reality by the culture of 
a spiritual individuality very different from 
the one nature has given him. This spiritual 
individuality can only develop on the basis of : 
the spiritual Hfe from which it takes its aims ; 
and standards ; and it must always be in har- 
mony with the movement of the totality and 
wholeness. 

It is evident that all these factors have laid 
the foundations for a system of ethics. As 
we have seen, life as a whole challenges man 
to a great change, to a decision, to a deed, but 
also to unremitting work for the establish- 
ment of a new order of things. That which 
gives us human beings our pre-eminence and 
constitutes our innermost essence is not to 
be gained without our own efforts, and it has 
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to pervade our life as a continuous task. We 
may call the morality arising thence the 
Ethics of Spiritual Life, for the centre of life 
and its ruling motive lie in man's relation to 
a superior spiritual life which is at the root 
of his own being and yet has to be acquired 
by his own deeds and efforts. Morality re- 
presents the principles underlying this great 
change. Morality grasps the question as a 
whole. Morality elucidates the fact that all 
the variety of work is dominated by a stru^le 
for a spiritual self, a struggle which can only be 
successful if the original situation is reversed. 

We must now try to determine more closely 
what form this ethics is to take, and whether 
it is able to overcome the objections which 
confront every kind of morality. 
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A DEFENCE OF THE ETHICAL 
PRINCIPLE 

Before we proceed further in the direction 
indicated, we must see whether our own con- 
victions are capable of overcoming the opposi- 
tion and impediments to morality presented 
by widespread currents of contemporary 
thought Were we unable to overcome them, 
then all further advance would be stamped by 
inner uncertainty. 

The first objection was, that all human 
action must tend to the preservation and ad- 
vancement of the performer, so that action 
apiut irom self-interest as required by morality 
is impossible. We are told that man cannot 
be inspired and moved to action by any aim 
outside his own personality, and that even 
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where this appears to be the case, closer ex- 
amination reveals some hidden motive of self- 
interest. This was the doctrine of Spinoza 
and is now a widespread conviction. There 
is undoubtedly some truth in the fundamental 
idea, but it is by no means certain that this 
truth is rightly applied. It is true that all 
endeavour must start from the life and being 
of a man and reflect back on him. Something 
absolutely alien would necessarily leave us cold 
and indifferent ; by his action man must in some 
way grow and gain and assert his own inner self. 
But we must ask ourselves whether the 
natural self to which the opponent of morality 
binds all human action represents the whole 
of man's life, and whether all endeavour is 
obliged to serve the interests of natural self- 
preservation. If a man acknowledges any 
kind of spiritual activity in its specific working 
he will reject such limitation ; and the more he 
sees in the spiritual life a new and independent 
phase of reality, the more decisively will he 
declare that a real self is not contained in the 
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natural self but must first be acquired by 
means of the spiritual life. In spite of all the 
subjective force and passion displayed in the 
self-preservation of the natural self, this self 
and its life are without inner significance : it 
plans and acts without being absorbed and 
illuminated by an inner force ; it remains alien 
and dense. 

On the spiritual plane, on the other hand, 
man acquires an individuality, and is able to 
embrace a whole of reality into the life of 
which he submerges himself ; and in developing 
this life, he is able to find full satisfaction and 
joy. The spiritual life does indeed demand 
repression, subjection, and even sacrifice of the 
"small self" ; yet the experience of humanity 
clearly proves that life thereby suffers neither 
degradation nor disintegration, but rather that 
it is thus strengthened and regenerated. Life 
is certainly not weakened or extinguished in 
the efforts to gain truth and beauty in the 
activity of the scholar and the artist as well as 
in social and philanthropic work. By enfran- 
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chisement from the small self, life has gained 
in expansion and strength. Man is conscious 
of finding his real self and of developing his 
innermost being in such work, and not of 
promoting ends outside himself. All deeper 
religions and systems of philosophy have in 
common this requirement that man should 
give up his small self, and they promise that 
from this renunciation a new life shall be born, 
which is of infinitely greater meaning and value 
than the old life. The movement towards 
spirituahty is not a mere negation, but leads 
to an affirmation founded on the basis of nega- 
tion. Once man has found the right plane of 
life and has acquired a new individuality the 
gulf between him and the universe is bridged 
over. Man can then come into inner relation 
with reality, and can take possession of the 
infinite. This is the meaning of Goethe's lines : 

Und so lang du dies nicht hast, 
Di&ses " Stirb und Werde ! " 

Bist du nur ein tri'iber Gaat 
Auf der dunklen Erde. 
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TjH thou hearest the behest— 

" To die for a re-birth ! " 
Thou art but a dreary guest 

Upon the gloomy earth." 

If this is the case then all spiritual work 
contributes to the development of a new, real 
self ; then no blame can be attached to morality 
for advocating the absolute necessity of this 
change, and for recognising in all the ramifica- 
tions of work the one great task of developing 
a new human individuality. Morality will not 
thereby weaken and suppress the impulse of 
life, but will direct it into the right channel 
and ennoble it. By treating man's task as a 
harmonious whole— which at the same time 
forms part of the one great synthesis — it will act 
as a stimulus on all the separate provinces of life. 
The gravity of this ethical task is heightened 
by the fact that we must pass through a nega- 
tive stage in order to reach one of positive 
affirmation, and that all action which denies 
or obscures such negation remains one-sided 
and imperfect. 
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Closely allied to this first objection to 
morality is the second : the assertion of the 
Determinists that human action is but part 
of an immutable causal nexus, and that the 
decision of the moment arises with inevitable 
necessity from what is and what has been. 
This is an old assertion reaching back to the 
latter days of antiquity. It has frequently 
aroused men to passion in the domain of re- 
ligion. It permeates modern philosophy, and 
has found classical expression in the doctrine 
of Spinoza. In our day, it is often confirmed 
by a more careful study of the universe. 
Favourable to Determinism is also our modem 
insight into such forces as heredity and social 
environment, and our greater knowledge of 
psychology. Everywhere the single atom 
appears as the result of some cohesion of 
which it at the same time forms part. Closer 
observation only accentuates such dependence ; 
we can no longer consider a separate atom or 
moment as something absolutely self-centred, 
nor can we interpret any action as really taking 
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place suddenly. There exists, without doubt, 
more cohesion and more subordination than 
was fonnerly believed or is often accepted 
even now. 

However legitimate these considerations 
may be it does not follow that they exhaust 
all the possibilities offered by reality. If we 
declare that man is completely absorbed in 
such concatenation, we must assume what is 
by no means unassailable : that man is simply 
part of a ^ven order of things, of a natural 
mechanism, of a network of causality. Were 
he in reality no more than this, there would be 
no possibility of his own decision, no ireedom 
of action, and consequently no morality. This 
would destroy not only morality, but also much 
that its opponents could not well give up. If 
our life were merely part of a natural mechan- 
ism, it would necessarily cease to be our own 
life ; it would be merely a process realised in us 
without our co-operation, and our attitude to 
it would resemble our attitude to our bodily 
functions. It is difficult to see how we could 
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then be made responsible by society, or how 
we could ourselves feel any responsibility — 
how such conceptions as those of good and 
evil could come into existence and engross 
our attention. Neither would there be any 
real Present, for if there is no demand for 
decision, and no room for original action, all 
action would, with inevitable necessity, grow 
out of the past without our co-operation, like 
a flower out of its bud. 

We might be able to endure such deter- 
mination of our life for all time if the various 
movements could easily meet and mingle in 
our soul, without any complications. But if 
our life contains great problems, grave con- 
flicts, various and often opposed planes, then 
we human beings, did we submit passively 
and unresistingly, would be chained like 
Prometheus to a pitiless rock. Determinism, 
if followed to its logical conclusion, is nothing 
less than inner annihilation of life. 

Such recognition necessarily brings us to 
the question whether the hypothesis held 
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by the Determinists is unassailable. Do we 
really appertain absolutely to a given and 
distinctly limited existence ? From the point 
of view of a new plane of reality manifested 
by the spiritual life our reply must be a 
decided negative. As we have seen, this new 
phase does not embrace us from the beginning, 
but must be grasped, appropriated, and de- 
veloped by us ; our own decision and action 
are here indispensable. Our life must indeed 
reckon with certain given factors ; we must re- 
cognise the powerful influence of heredity and 
environment. Our individuality is determined 
for us by nature ; we cannot in all things re- 
mould ourselves as we would wish to do ; we 
are on all sides encompassed by fate. But man 
is not entirely at the mercy of this fate. The 
spiritual life which can grow up in him gives 
him a new, spontaneous source of life; he can 
originate something new, something entirely 
his own, and can oppose his own action to fate. 
Our life thus becomes a struggle between 
freedom and fate; and to this struggle it 
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chiefly owes its expansion and 
The idea of development is therefore not 
applicable to the progression of human life. 
There is no inevitable sequence on a well- 
established basis and in one definite directitm ; 
later results are not simply determined by what 
has gone before; one thing does not follow 
another naturally and easily, but various 
elements meet and clash. Time after time, 
we are in danger of losing what we seemed 
to have won ; over and over again, we must 
climb to the summit of life. But this struggle 
constantly calls forth new powers. We see 
that there is much more in us than appeared 
at first sight, or than we ourselves were Wont 
to beheve. Great shocks and strong emotions 
often produce new convictions'or set free new 
forces within us. It is, above all, suffering 
which rouses and regenerates, which teaches 
us to see and cultivate the deepest that is in 
us. What hitherto seemed to constitute our 
whole being, now proves to be but a single 
stratum, which it is quite possible to transcend. 
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The real man is only a part, a section of the 
possible man. The possibilities dormant in us 
are an integral part of our being; and these 
possibilities enable us to attain something 
higher and greater. On this power of inner 
growth rests the confidence of those who, 
while recognising the evils of this Ufe, fight 
bravely and hopefully on the side of progress. 
The statesman wishing to raise his people 
from within builds on such a capacity for 
inner powtht and believes in the realisation 
of new possibilities ; so does the educator in 
his efforts to cultivate and ennoble men's 
minds. Art and reUgion are ever at work, in 
order to discover new possibilities and bring 
them home to man. Were it not for such 
new possibihties and the regenerative power of 
man, his life could retain nothing of its youth- 
ful vigour, and would lapse into stagnation 
and decay. The same would apply to human 
civilisation : it would drift away from simplicity 
and truth, and would become more and more 
artificial 
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It is in our own power to maintain our 
vitality, and to oppose increasing inner strength 
to all alien and hostile forces. It is by no 
means certain that we shall always be victori- 
ous ; it is one of the tragedies of life that a 
man's soul is filled with longing for something 
better, yet is held captive by circumstance, 
and is finally driven back to that &om which 
he would fain escape. And yet it is this 
struggle which gives to life its vitality and its 
greatness; and wherever there is religious 
conviction, there also dwells the hope that 
what could not gain full victory in our Ufe, 
will not be lost before God. To quote 
Browning : 

What I aspired to be. 

And was not, comforU me. . . . 

All instincts immature. 

All purposes unsure, . . , 

All I could never be. 
All, men ignored in me : 
This, I was worth to God.' 

' From " Rabbi Ben Ezra." 
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If all this helps to prove the autonomy of 
man and his independent power of decision, 
it does not mean the dissociation of man 
from all inner unity. This freedom becomes 
possible only by the revelation within him of 
a new world. There could be no spontaneity 
of action in single cases if a world of indepen- 
dent and spontaneous life did not exist and 
embrace us from within. Thus the individual 
appertuns to the whole even in the exercise 
of freedom. That of which he is capable by 
himself alone is only his ability to bring his 
own wiU into accordance with higher laws. 
All deep thinkers have seen, in the grasp of 
the essence of life and the development of its 
possibilities by means of this individual capa- 
city, not an achievement of man alone but 
the manifestation of a higher power — a gift of 
grace. Life did not seem to them to be so 
divided between grace and freedom that one 
of these factors could only be enriched by 
what was taken from the other; they con- 
sidered both to be so indissolubly united that 
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freedom and the power of inner growth ap- 
peared to them to be the highest sign of 
grace. The most energetic natures, if pos- 
sessed of any spirituality, have generally felt 
themselves to be instruments of a higher power 
and compelled by an inner necessity. This 
feeling gave them the strength and self-con- 
fidence indispensable for their work. In the 
case of achievement for the visible world, this 
higher power was mostly looked upon as a 
dark fate which protects man as long as it 
needs him, and abandons him as soon as he 
ceases to be useful. But in the case of inner 
change and regeneration, this fate was super- 
seded by a power of love and mercy which 
sustains man even in the midst of the greatest 
dangers. In reUgion especially, the conscious- 
ness of complete dependence on a superior 
power has not led to a suspension or restriction 
of activity. This is clearly proved by such 
men as St Paul, St Augustine, and Calvin. 
They were not the soulless vessels of a truth 
committed to them ; they grasped, by their 
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own recognition and decision, what seemed 
to them to be the truth. Yet in their own 
consciousness, achievement was of small value 
compared to what they revered as a gift of 
grace. "Quid habemus quod non accepimus?" 
(St Augustine). " What have we that we have 
not received ! " 

Hitherto we have been concerned with 
refuting widespread objections to the possi- 
bility of morality. We must now consider 
the violent opposition to the appreciation 
which morality demands — and must demand. 
It seems impossible for morality to be un- 
questionably superior to everything else in 
life and to demand absolute obedience to its 
requirements since it does not fill the whole 
of life, but must share men's allegiance with 
other obhgations, and must seek some com- 
promise with them. This objection could 
only be valid if our whole life were a homo- 
geneous structure — if one single aim dominated 
all activity, and if achievement in this direction 
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could alone determine the value of our actions. 
But the ease is very different from this. Even 
the one fact that two planes unite in our life 
makes it impossible to apply the same standard 
to all the variety we encounter. The various 
values determined by these two planes are 
too dilFerent to be compared with each other. 
How could we judge sensuous enjoyment and 
outer success in the same way as we judge 
values like truth and honour? 

Further, morahty is not concerned merely 
with single values appertaining to the higher 
plane, but with the recognition and appro- 
priation of this higher plane itself: it is a 
movement from a whole and to a whole. 
Once the conviction obtains that the spiritual 
phase of life is something entirely different 
from nature the acquisition of it becomes the 
chief problem of life, and the claim of morahty 
— which upholds the principle of such acquisi- 
tion— can assert its supremacy over all other 
claims. Wherever this has been contested, the 
new world revealed by the spiritual life was 
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not fully recognised. The experience of his- 
tory shows that no artistic or intellectual 
achievement could prevent a rapid abatement 
and deterioration of the spiritual life if the 
ethical task was not fully recognised. Moral- 
ity is like religion : neither can take a second- 
ary or even a co-ordinate place ; they must be 
valued more than everything else in Ufe or 
else they will inevitably come to mean less. 

We have now seen that the doubts assailing 
morality generally proceed from a particular 
conception of the universe and of man's posi- 
tion in it. This more or less naturalistic 
conception, in spite of all it claims to be, by 
no means exhausts the resources of human 
life. As soon as we recognise the limitations 
of this conception of life and free ourselves 
from its tyranny, we are able to acknowledge 
fully the claims of morality. Nay, more: 
these claims must then appeal to us as being 
both legitimate and imperative ; and what 
mi^t at first appear to be unintelligible will 
become absolutely clear and certain. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE ETHICAL 
PRINCIPLE 

Having removed the obstructions which 
oppose the development of morality we can 
now inquire into the special characteristics 
of the morality based on spiritual life. Since 
morfdity recognises the principle of the spirit- 
ual life, which it absorbs into its own volition 
and being, therefore the nature of spiritual 
life will also determine the nature of morality 
itself. We have already seen that the life 
of the spirit constitutes a new world as 
compared to the life which originally en- 
compasses us in nature and society, and 
which, though it contains certain processes of 
a spiritual character, is yet mainly and funda- 
mentally bound to the senses. The spiritual 
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element is here disintegrated into separate 
manifestations, and is never iree from the alloy 
of sense. In the new life, the spiritual gains 
autonomy, becomes a comprehensive whole, 
and is able to cultivate its own individuality. 
It reveals a plane of life essentially superior to 
that of nature. On man devolves the great 
task of attaining and developing this plane 
on which life first acquires self-concentration 
and inner significance, and becomes real, genu- 
ine life. 

Let us see how this aflFects morality. It 
is not confined to individual provinces of life, 
but extends over its whole domain and into 
every ramification, demanding a change and 
an uplifting. This refutes a conception of 
morality which limits it to the relation of ^ 
man to man, and makes it s}monymous with 
^truism. Morality undoubtedly has much to 
do in relation to our fellow-men ; but does it 
not also find great tasks in the culture of the 
soul — in spiritual work for the world, as ex- 
pressed in science and art t The kernel of 
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the Stoical teaching was the development of 
personality, the proclamation of man's inner 
autonomy and superiority to the world around 
him. We can hardly refuse to acknowledge 
the moral character of this teaching, as also of 
the Christian teaching, which found expression 
in men like Augustine, who brought all moral 
action into immediate connection with God, 
and derived it from love to Him. 

Let us now turn to science and art. We 
see how, in spite of all inner and outer diffi- 
culties, a man like Kant devotes himself in 
unremitting activity to the lifelong task of - ' 
finding pure and adequate expression for the '^„ t 
perception of truth struggling into conscious- ' 
ness within him. We see how, in the saqieli 
spirit, an artist scorns all external advantage^ V 
and strives only after a pure cultivation and^jk 
assertion of the creative power within his souL IV ^ 
Must not such fidelity to oneself and to one's! \ 
own work strike us as being in the highest\ 
degree moral? The ethical obligation con- 
sequently extends to all ramifications of life. 
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' Everywhere we must take possession of the 
/ spiritual life for its own sake, transpose our- 
selves into its inner movement, and exalt it 
above all concerns of the individual or even of 
mankind. Therefore we must not seek the 
highest aim of our actions in the welfare of 
society — of the community to which we 
belong. 

The welfare of society is a conception 
capable of very diverse interpretations. It 
may mean the mere subjective well-being of 
people living together. In that case, a new 
plane of life is not attained ; a social utili- 
tarianism develops, which destroys all inner 
values, and the sole aim of life is now to 
provide the means of life. But the condition 
of society can also be our chief aim because 
the new plane, with its essentially new values, 
is best attained through life in the com- 
nmnity. Then we do not place ourselves 
merely in the service of humanity, but we 
labour for the development of a spiritual 
world within the life of man. Then humanity 
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as a whole is uplifted, and acknowledges a 
great task, while social utilitarianism limits 
life to the human sphere, and takes from 
it all possibility of inner uplifting. Utili- 
tarianism is the most dangerous opponent of 
spiritual productive power, for it degrades 
to a means what should be valued for its 
own sake and as the highest aim. Utilita- 
rianism does not change its character by 
becoming social utilitarianism. Inner pro- 
gress of life is only possible if spiritual values, 
as the True, the Good, and the Beautiful, 
are striven after and appreciated for their 
own sake, and not as a means for promoting 
human welfare — if creative production is not 
actuated by any consideration of results but 
is an inner necessity of a man's soul. 

We have seen that the attainment of 
autonomy in the spiritual life implies a 
reversal of the original order of things, and 
that the whole of life is thus seen in a new 
light. It follows that no real morality can 
be engendered merely by developing exist- 
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ing conditions or heightening natural forces. 
Whenever this was attempted, closer investi- 
gation will always show the presence of both 
the lower and the higher phases, and the 
consequent weakening of morality. Here 
Christianity has achieved something of world- 
wide historical importance : it clearly demon- 
strated the gulf between all merely natural 
development and real moral action ; it has 
also shown us that something essentially new 
appears in morality — something unattainable 
by any effort of merely ennobling nature. 

This was not only the case with religion, 
for the deepest thinkers of all times liave seen 
in morality not a mere intensification but a 
complete transformation. Plato made real 
virtue dependent on aspiration for the World 
of Ideas. He distinguished this virtue from 
all that men call virtue, though to him it 
was little more than physical ability. Kant 
advocated something similar by forbidding 
man to base action on inchnation alone. 
He even went so far as to make action against 
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natural inclination a sign of good principle. 
The TM|uirement thus formulated does not 
preclude fruitful moral germs and impulses 
in the existing order of things ; but their fiill 
development is only possible when a distinct 
reversal has taken place, and when an in- 
dependent spiritual life purifies, unites, and 
exalts all beginnings. This existing order of 
things alone can never, by a slow process of 
evolution, raise life to the plane of genuine 
spirituality. As we have seen, the morality 
of the spiritual life rejects a merely natural 
origin. But because it represents something 
essentially new its main object cannot consist 
in the denial and suppression of mere nature. 
This was the aim of asceticism, especially in 
its development as a reaction against the 
antique overestimation of nature. In the 
latter dajrs of antiquity, life was swamped and 
enfeebled by a refined form of the sensuous. 
Life could only develop if this sensuous was 
resisted and full supremacy was advocated for 
the spiritual. We can understand that those 
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engaged in this struggle went so far as to see 
the highest morality in the complete suppres- 
sion of sensuous life. This bears witness to 
admirable personal feeling ; and yet it was a 
dangerous error, for it diverted men from the 
great task of giving inner significance to life 
and of filling it with strong and healthy love. 
The strictest asceticism can exist along with 
irmer hoUowness, with spiritual pride, and with 
want of love. An ascetic element is insepar- 
able from all morality, but only an element 
subject to higher aims. We feel it to have 
been one of the great merits of the Reforma- 
tion that it set aside the medieval appreciation 
of asceticism. 

If it is true that autonomy of the spiritual 
life results in progression towards a new plane, 
then only such forms of morality can satisfy 
us as fully acknowledge such progression 
and the consequent affirmation of life — as 
establish the value of man, and as stimulate 
him to strenuous effort. All systems which 
base morality on sympathy alone must there- 
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fore appear inadequate. Sympatliy does much 
to free man from narrow egoism, and to in- 
spire him with consideration for others, even 
for alt mankind ; but sympathy alone shows 
only one side of life — only limitations and 
difficulties, suffering and gloom. It restricts 
man's outlook to this single side of life, so 
that he can acquire neither glad courage nor 
any impulse tending to the uplifting of his 
existence. Sympathy does not, as love does, 
reveal new possibiUties ; complete resigna- 
tion here forms the highest pinnacle of the 
philosophy of life and iiot the creating of a 
new world. 

Neither can a system of morality which 
only draws up laws and regulations satisfy us 
—a system which indicates definite channels 
of action without vitaUsing action or giving 
it any progressive impulse. This might suffice 
if man had only to take his place in a given 
order of things. But it is quite inadequate 
if the whole soul is to be gained for a new 
plane, and if a new order of things is to be 
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built up within the human sphere. There 
besides, above all, the danger of interpreting 
morality as a narrowing, as a police system of 
life, and of thus forfeiting man's sympathy. 
We do not deny that the uplifting, insepar- 
able from spiritual life, demands many 
struggles and renunciations. We can only 
rise to an affirmation by means of a decided 
negation — a negation rendered necessary by 
the indifference of mere nature and the petti- 
ness of "mere man." In the history of 
mankind, morality at first operated chiefly 
through prohibitions : it was necessary to 
restrain the wild natural impulses and 
destructive passions of man in order to 
prepare the way for spiritual activity. We 
have but to think of the frequent recurrence 
of prohibitive laws in the older legislation 
of all nations. But there are great varia- 
tions even in this primitive form of morality. 
The lower kind may remain permanently 
on the level of negation, while higher 
forms will work their way through the 
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negation to affirmation, and will retain 
consciousness of this affirmation even in 
presence of negation. Morality must con- 
sequently be creative in character and not 
merely regulative. Creative morality will 
press forward, not waiting till man is brought 
face to face with a new requirement or an 
opportunity of action, but taking the initia- 
tive, seeking new points of attack, bringing 
everything into movement, and promoting the | 
growth of the spiritual life. ' 

Even then, morality cannot confine its task 
to the ordering of private life, but must 
extend its activity to general conditions 
and human society. Life in the comnmnity 
must be exalted and fitted to become the 
representative of spiritual life. It is one 
of the chief demands of modem times that 
not only private life, but the whole of 
human society, should be subject to moral 
judgment and moral operation. Hegel con- 
demned as a reduction of faith into paltri- 
ness men's belief in the guidance of their i 
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personal destiny by divine might and wis- 
dom, while at the same time they believed 
the fate of mankind, as manifested in the 
history of the world, to be governed by blind 
imreasonable chance. We must also combat 
a paltriness of morality which concerns it- 
self with the private affairs of individuals, 
but which shows no interest and recognises 
no obligation with regard to what concerns 
humanity at large. In former times, when 
man was conscious of his weakness with 
regard to his environment, the most hopeless 
situation could be accepted as the will of 
God or as a decree of fate. But modem 
man, with his consciousness of power and 
of his obligations towards the community, 
cannot reject the idea of the moral solid- 
arity of all. He must therefore concern 
himself with the general conditions of man- 
kind, and must display active interest in. 
this discretion. ^M 

Let us further consider what has been 
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achieved by the autonomy of the spiritual life. 
We must first of all return to the new depth 
of life which we have already recognised as one 
of its most important consequences. This 
means that we must cultivate in ourselves a 
firm basis — a continuous activity which deter- 
mines, vitalises, and permeates each individual 
action. We must develop a distinct nucleus, 
an essential character which is not a mere back- 
ground to our activity, but an integral part 
of it. This being the case, morality cannot 
be satisfied with stimulating man to certain 
achievements, and setting free the forces 
within him ; it demands of him a new life, 
in which he must strive to make the deepen- 
ing of activity we have been considering an 
essential part of all his action. This is the 
ideal we try to realise in the development 
of personality and moral character. We want 
not merely to act but to be something, to 
make soinething out of ourselves, to put our 
own personal self into our action, and to so 
act that we ourselves thereby grow and ad- 
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vance. Only then is life so concentrated on 
itself and becomes self-conscious and self- 
centred — only then can it gain significance ; 
it will otherwise be empty and hollow in- 
wardly in spite of unremitting activity. This 
is what justifies the estimation in which the 
meaning of personality and character is held. 
Why indeed should we value such a meaning 
so highly were it but an accumulation of 
natural forces and impulses and not the 
representative and starting-point of a new 
life? 

Not only in individuals must such a depth 
of being — such a spiritual individuality — 
be developed ; but in every community, in 
every nation, in all mankind. Everywhere a 
spiritual character must be formed, and this 
spiritual character must inspire and permeate 
all action. Only thus can a spiritual atmo- 
sphere be created — can a really civilised 
nation be differentiated from other nations ; 
only thus, an i not by means of outer 
victories and conquests, can any nation gain 
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lasting significance for all humanity. So 
is Greek culture, for instance, a possession 
for ever. 

In all this, it is evident that in striving 
for morality we are not seeking something 
alien but rather our own essential life. 
Yet this life does not already exist in us, 
but has first to be acquired ; it lies not behind 
us but in front of us ; we cannot take for 
granted a firm basis and a positive continuity, 
which we see before us as high tasks and 
ideals. From the imperfect and incomplete life 
which we generally lead we must resolutely 
advance towards real and genuine life. 
While striving after morality we are at the 
same time battling for our own spiritual 
self; we cannot but feel morality as a living 
inner presence — a source of strength and of 
joyous impulse to action. Thus understood, 
morality needs no reward from without ; 
indeed, it sustains grave injury if action 
dominated by the thought of reward. 
For then the autonomy and independence 
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which are above all aimed at must be given 
up ; and we force under an ahen yoke that 
life which should be based on itself alone. 

Such accentuation of autonomy in life 
and morality might seem to exalt man un- 
duly and to inspire him with self-conscious 
pride. But we have already guarded our- 
selves against such misapprehension. We 
have seen that every undertaking possible 
to the individual lies within a sustaining 
and impelling movement of the whole. The 
acknowledgment of morality is therefore not 
a matter of personal option or caprice. The 
life of the whole operates in the individual ; 
but, on the other hand, his decision influences 
the whole of reality in the direction of pro- 
gress or retrogression. In this way the con- 
ception of Huty arises, in which the whole 
of life, the whole of the cosmic movement, 
formulates a claim on us. Kant rightly 
pointed out that Duty cannot come to us 
from without, but must proceed from our 
own being. This can only be the case if 
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our being experiences an inner elevation. 
A spiritual world speaks within us not as 
something alien but in union with our own 
innermost being, as the depth of our own soul. 
The idea of Duty is necessary in proportion 
to the consciousness and recognition of the 
difference between man as he is and the 
inner world which corresponds to his inner- 
most being. Wherever this consciousness 
grows dim there morality speedily experi- 
ences an inner weakening. Duty is the salt 
of life. Where it is lacking, life, however 
brilliant externally, becomes inwardly tame 
and insipid ; while, on the other hand. Duty 
can impart inner greatness and dignity to 
what appears small and insignificant. But 
as we do not wish the presence of salt to be 
everywhere perceptible, so also the idea of 
Duty must not always force itself on our 
consciousness, but must be a latent power in 
our soul and life, lifting us above all that 
is arbitrary and capricious. We must take 
Duty up into our inner being, and not 
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place it there as something alien or hostile. 
Moral life can quite well unite earnestness 
and joy, reverence and love — earnestness 
and reverence towards the superior majesty 
of a higher power operative to us, joy and 
love arising from the mighty presence of 
this higher power within us. 

Thus constituted, morality can fully ac- 
knowledge the various moral motives at work 
in the present day ; it can, at the same time, 
oppose their disintegration, and help them as 
far as possible to promote one another's best 
interests. We have seen how, in our day, 
invisible and visible impulses are in operation 
which easily come into mutual opposition. 
The morality of the spiritual life can in such 
cases acknowledge both aspects even if it 
cannot value them equally. For this morality 
must take up a position in an invisible world 
since the progression from a visible to an 
invisible world goes through the whole of the 
spiritual life. At the same time work in the 
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visible world is most important for man, and 
indeed indispensable. He is driven to it not 
only by the necessity of natural self-preserva- 
tion but also by the real interests of the 
invisible world. He does not find this in- 
visible world ready for him, or waiting to 
develop steadily from within, but he must 
acquire and strengthen it by battling against 
the visible world and its resistance. The 
spiritual movement is sure to become sub- 
jective and uncertain as soon as it severs all 
connection with the visible world — a world in 
relation to which our work gains strength and 
confidence. Ijove, strength, and continuity 
are thus acquired, which must then be trans- 
formed into activity for our fellow-men. This 
applies both to individuals and to all mankind. 
Such valuation of activity for the visible 
world does not mean that we constitute life 
out of the visible and the invisible as out 
of two factors of equal value, for wherever 
spiritual life develops the invisible is of para- 
mount importance, and everything else must 
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be brought into relation with it. The visible 
is valuable only as a means for the develop- 
ment or manifestation of the invisible. But 
as such it is of considerable value. Thus the 
morahty of the spiritual life is quite able to 
acknowledge and to benefit by the great civilis- 
ing work of the modern age and its untiring 
social activity even while insisting on their 
assimilation by a vaster synthesis which is to 
vitalise them. 

We shall see later on that the invisible 
world cannot hold its own against doubts 
and obstacles unless it is aided by religion. 
But although the morality of the spiritual life 
must seek to be in close touch with religion 
it must do its best to counteract the dangers 
arising from a system of ethics exclusively re- 
ligious. Religious morality in former times 
often directed man's endeavour too much to- 
wards a world of faith and hope beyond our 
world, and was inclined to neglect earthly 
matters as being of secondary importance. It 
often transferred to human affairs the humility 
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gjid pliability born of its relation to God ; and 
it consequently lacked strength and vigour 
when dealing with the evils of human life. 
These perils can be counteracted by a morality 
of the spiritual life, which sees the operation 
of the Divine Being above all in man, even 
while acknowledging its superiority to man. 
Such morality will urge man to seek and 
appropriate eternal values not only in a future 
state but in this our earthly life. Such 
morality will teach man not to accept the 
unreasonable conditions as he finds them, but 
to struggle against them with all his might, 
striving to impart reality to the reasonable 
and reason to the real. 

The morality of reason and immanent 
idealism contains a virile strength and edu- 
cative power that the morality of the spiritual 
life is bound to acknowledge. Yet spiritual 
morality must counteract certain undesirable 
results frequently brought about by mere 
rational morality, which is prone to overrate 

intellect and abstract ideas, to overvalue the 
7 
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strength of the individual, and thus to en- 
courage undue pride and self- consciousness. 

Thus great tasks are evident in all directions. 
From the standpoint of the spiritual life it is 
possible to take them up hopefully and to 
counteract antitheses which would otherwise 
disintegrate human life. In all these tasks 
taken together we see how life may be 
quickened and strengthened by the ethics of 
the spiritual life. Everywhere it is necessary 
to proceed beyond an order of things as it 
merely exists and is given to us — to rise above 
merely human aims and conditions — to develop 
the consciousness of the marvellous depth of 
reality in which man is privileged to participate. 
We discover a great cosmic movement and 
we see our own greatness in our co-operation 
in this movement by which we contribute 
something to the growth of the spiritual 
world. To speak with Leibniz : " Man is not 
a part, but an image of the Divine, a presenta- 
tion of the universe, a child of the City of God." 
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MORALITY AND RELIGION 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to the 
inner development of morality without con- 
sidering the attitude of the world arotmd us 
and within us to those claims which morality, 
from its very nature, is bound to assert. At 
all times this question has presented grave 
complications, which are magnified rather than 
diminished by the philosophy of the spiritual 
Ufe. I 

If morality is the first condition and ai^l / 
essential factor of all independent spiritual-^ 
life — if this spiritual life is the central point ^ 
of reality and dominates all its manifestations 
— then we might expect to see throughout 
the visible world the triumph of good, the 
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repression of evil, and the rule of a moral 
order of things moulding reality to its claims 
and demands. Man's desire for such an order 
of things does not rise from petty motives, 
but from an imperative desire for the unques- 
tioned supremacy of the Good : what is in 
itself of such absolute value must be strong 
enougli to enforce its dominion over reality, 
otherwise it might come to be considered 
merely as a subjective illusion. 

The world as we see it does not come up 
to this requirement. It evinces — as every im- 
partial observer must acknowledge — absolute 
indifference not only to the weal and woe of 
man but also to his moral conduct. How 
often in the destiny of nations as of indivi- 
duals does good succumb and evil triumph ! 
It may be that we often judge too exclusively 
from external impressions, and that there is 
more justice in the world than appears at first 
sight. But this is no more than a possibility, 
and we cannot assert that it is in any way 
realised. Much remains dark, and has aot 
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been explained away in spite of the eflfbrts 
made by religion and philosophy during thou- 
sands of years. These efforts have made the 
darkness less evident, but have not brought 
light into it. We can deny neither the in- 
difference of nature to our moral action nor 
the incapacity of man to enforce within his 
own sphere the triumph and supremacy of the 
moral idea. And this gulf between what we 
must demand and what we find already in the 
world receives further accentuation by the 
recognition of an independent spiritual life 
closely allied to morality. For the impotence 
of morality now appears as the impotence of 
the whole spiritual life. At the same time, the 
human sphere seems to lose all its own special 
significance since it cannot enforce universal 
acknowledgment of the power to which it 
owes its privileged position. 

Distressing as is this contradiction between 
the inner demand and the external experience 
it does not necessarily lead to a weakening of 
moral obligation. This is plainly shown by 
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religion, more especially by early Christianity. 
The early Christians were fully conscious of 
the sorrow and gloom of human life ; they 
realised the unreasonableness of the world we 
hve in quite as fully as the pessimists of our 
day. Yet their faith and courage remained 
unshaken. The contradiction of experience 
only intensified their inner conviction and 
gave it an almost defiant superiority. This 
was only possible because the possession of a 
new life and the certitude of a new world 
made it easy to bear all the contradictions in 
the existing order of things. From their certi- 
tude of a new world arose the conviction 
that the good could only be impotent in a 
certain phase and for a certain time. The 
early Christians were so sure of the ultimate 
triumph of good that they found strength to 
persevere in the battle of life. 

The present time lacks this joyous certitude 
of a higher world and of a new life. Therefore 
the contradiction between the course of the 
world and the requirements of morality is felt in 
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all its rigour, and doubt is intensified by the un- 
satisfactory moral condition of human life and 
by the inner weakness of monility in our day. 
Single individuals are not without good inten- 
tions, but they lack the power of achievement. 
Spiritual activity is generally treated as of 
secondary importance ; infinitely greater value 
is attached to the natural self-preservation of 
individuals and of society. Life in the com- 
munity ought to give greater prominence to 
moral claims and be governed as far as possible 
by moral law. But on the one hand there is 
not enough power of volition, and on the other 
hand there is here also a wide gulf between 
volition and achievement. Social life also 
displays so much self-interest, selfishness and 
passion, so much unreality and hypocrisy, that 
morality cannot reach any adequate develop- 
ment. The spiritual powers which should raise 
man to a higher plane are mostly withdrawn 
into the service of the lower plane, and life is 
thus diverted into wrong channels. This con- 
tradiction between human conditions and the 
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requirements of morality has been expressed 
in various ways by the great thinkers. Plato 
lamented above all else over the evanescence 
and unreality of everyday life ; Augustine over 
the overweening conceit of man ; Kant over 
the insincerity and injustice everywhere ap- 
parent. But to one and all the moral condi- 
tion of mankind appeared most unsatisfactory. 
All these contradictions, obstructions, and 
distortions are so deep-rooted that we can 
hardly expect any essential progress to result 
from a gradual amelioration. In other direc- 
tions — such as science and technical knowledge 
— humanity may make steady progress ; but 
it is not so easy to prove that humanity 
will also experience moral improvement. The 
progress of civilisation brings with it the 
development of much that is good, but also 
of much that is evil ; for civilisation develops 
great power without providing for its moral 
guidance. History shows us how mankind 
has always seemed to alternate between 
periods of moral growth and periods of moral 
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decay ; but it is doubtful whetb«' oo tbe 
whole much has been gained. How often 
have individuals and nations longed to return 
to simpler and more innocent beginnings I 



Ail these impressions might seem to prove 
that morality has no power in the life of man. 
A doubt easily arises as to whether, if morality 
is so powerless, we ought to acknowledge it 
as the guide of our life, or as to whether we 
should not rather expel it as a mere illusion. 
But the experience of history shows us un- 
mistakably that the roots of morality lie 
deeper and are not so easily removed. Even 
if morality is not the ruling power, it is 
unquestionably efficacious as man's law-giver 
and judge. Again and again the nations 
may resist the claims of morality, and the 
conceptions of morality itself may be widely 
divergent ; yet wherever human life develops 
moral judgment develops along with it. Cer- 
tain actions are highly esteemed, others are 
decidedly condemned. Something operates in 
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man which is not confined to his own interest, 
and which forces him to judge his actions. 
Such judgment must inevitably influence both 
the action and the spiritual condition of man ; 
in one direction it promotes, in another it 
represses. 

History gives us an indirect proof of the 
power of morality over man. There are times 
in the history of mankind when the moral 
idea with its decree of duty recedes into the 
background and is even scoffed at as an irk- 
some instrument of control. But such times, 
however briUiant on the surface, cannot resist 
inner decay and hollowness, till at last they be- 
come unendurable. Then, if there is a return 
to morality, morality becomes superior to and 
triumphant over all other interests. It was 
moral earnestness and moral strength that 
were above all instrumental in causing early 
Christianity to overcome the pagan world 
that was in all outer respects superior to it 
and more powerful than it. It was moral 
energy that gave the Reformation its power 
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to advance and conquer, while the soft and 
beautiful Renaissance perished because it 
lacked morality. Look where we will we 
see that the moral task if fully and clearly 
grasped is stronger than anything else. 

It is therefore impossible for mankind to 
renounce morality. But we have seen that 
morality as a rule has little power over ex- 
ternal life or man's soul, and is forced into 
a subordinate position. This produces inner 
discord in human life. Man acquires inner in- 
sincerity by not acknowledging and developing 
the depths of his own being. This inner con- 
tradiction can be fully appreciated by a system 
of philosophy which attaches special import- 
ance to the idea of spiritual life. For in the 
light of such philosophy we see one great con- 
tradiction pervading the whole of life: the 
spiritual activity — which ought to lead man 
to an independent inner life, thus making his 
existence one of joyous creative work — is used 
by average life as a mere means and instru- 
ment for human ends. Spiritual activity is 
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thus degraded, for the good has mostly to 
give way to utilitarian considerations. This 
is the case when the motive of scientific re- 
search is its utihty and not an aspiration after 
truth. This is the case when art does not 
reveal a new world to man by means of 
genuine beauty but appeals only to his senses. 
This is the case whenever the subjective wel- 
fare of man — either of the individual or of 
society — is the highest aim ; whenever man is 
not led to a higher life by spiritual activity 
but is only confirmed by it in the lower life. 

Such conflicts, such inner discord, and such 
stagnation of life impel morality to seek close 
contact with religion. We see that man has 
in himself an ideal on which depends all the 
greatness and dignity of his life, but that he 
cannot reach it unaided. Something strives 
to assert itself within him without his being 
able to accomplish it. He remains chained to 
a lower level, above which his innermost soul 
longs to rise. Doubt and uncertainty proceed 
from the fact that what is of the very highest 
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inner value should have so little power in 
the world and in the sphere of human life. 
For deep and earnest natures as St Augustine 
and as Luther such uncertainty has often 
become unbearable ; from inner conflicts was 
born the sure and triumphant conviction of 
a higher power in the movement towards 
moraUty — a power which not only imposes 
moral obligations on man, but which by the 
revelation of a new life gives him strength to 
fulfil them. Morality here appears as some- 
thing infinitely superior to the uncertainty 
of human conditions and as something com- 
pletely independent of man's attitude towards 
it. If morality does not attain the power due 
to it in man's life, this is now attributed to 
the weakness not of morality but of man. 
The majesty of morality is by no means pre- 
judiced by man's Une of conduct. Kant could 
therefore declare tliat " it is most unjustifiable 
to derive either the origin or any restriction of 
the laws telling me what I ought to do from 
that which is merely done." 
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Ft is the essence of all deep religions ana 
especially of Christianity that a new life 
is created in man by a revelation of the 
Divine by means of a direct union of the 
soul with God. This new life is held to be 
superior to the complexity of existing con- 
ditions, and is sure to triumph because it is 
founded in God. A source of life is thus 
opened up which imparts new activity to a 
life hitherto stagnant. Man regains courage 
and confidence because he feels himself 
sustained by divine strength and love. No 
contradiction in the world of external realities 
is now able to weaken man's inner certitude. 
A powerful impulse towards work and creative 
activity will be born of the gladness within his 
soul. This explains the unquestioning con- 
fidence and joyous energy manifested by all 
the leaders of religious life ; the conscious- 
ness of their deliverance from dire distress 
filled them with unbounded gratitude which 
sought expression in unremitting work for 
their fellow-men. Luther says : " From faith 
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flow love and joy in the Lord, and from love 
a free and joyous spirit of voluntary service for 
our neighbour quite irrespective of gratitude 
or ingratitude, praise or blame, gain or loss." 

Further development of life by means of 
religion is sure to stamp morality with 
characteristic features. The consciousness 
of deliverance by a higher power will arouse 
not only gratitude but hiimihty and child- 
like confidence. If everything man has is 
but a gift, then he will see in his highest 
achievement less his own work than that of 
God. Gentleness and toleration will gain 
ground ; arrogance and harshness will dis- 
appear ; all decisive action will have an inner 
rather than an outer significance. The value 
of an action depends on loyalty to principle 
and not on the greatness of what is achieved. 
This is shown by Jesus in the parable of the 
talents. 

But this accentuation of gentler elements 
and of inner values by no means paralyses 
activity. For the new life must be energetic- 
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ally developed and bravely asserted against 
an alien, not to say a hostile, world. Man 
finds a great task first of all in his own soul, 
and afterwards in the whole of his life with 
other men. We may here apply a principle 
of the Reformation, which has thus been ex- 
pressed : " The word of God, whenever it 
comes, comes to change and renew the world." 
There is one thing on which a philosophy of 
spiritual life must emphatically insist: that 
the return to religion must not be confined to 
the individual, but must embrace all the con- 
ditions of human life. Only thus can the 
whole of man be won. This can be done 
only by creating a specific religious sphere of 
life, a specific religious community. Many of 
us may wish the Church to be, in certain 
respects, different from what it is; but that 
should not make us ignore the necessity of a 
religious community. A religious community 
is indispensable if we are ever to establish the 
new life in the human sphere, and bring it 
within the reach of the individual ; it is 
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indispensable if the struggle is to be main- 
tained by great issues, and is not to degener- 
ate into small skirmishes. At the present' 
time, when the State is engrossed by economic 
and other constantly changing problems ofj 
the day, we need a community which attaches ! 
paramount importance to the inner problems 
of humanity and which directs our life towards 
eternal aims and values. 

In this union with religion morality will 
be inclined to see more gloom than light in 
the life around us. For morality will then 
judge by higher standards and will emphasise 
the insufficiency of human achievement— the 
unsatisfactory character of the present situa- 
tion. But morality cannot lead to despond- 
ency once it is emancipated from the world 
of immediate environment and once it has 
gained a new world. Morality will then see 
in the world of struggle and antithesis only a 
special kind of reality and not the whole of 
reality ; it will recognise in this world only one 
act of a great drama and not the whole drama. 
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Much that is dark thus remains unexplained. 
To speak with Goethe, we " walk among 
mysteries." Even if we cannot illumine 
what is dark, the new beginnings established 
in us will save us from becoming cowed and 
despondent. We are certain that great things 
are being accomplished in us and through us 
' — that a higher power is present within us 
throughout the struggles of our Hfe. At the 
same time, we feel sure that our inner renewal 
is not mechanical, but requires our own de- 
cision and action, thus making us co-operate 
in the movement of the universe and giving 
to our activity a significance for the whole. 
That must and that can be sufficient for us. 
We can agree with Luther when he thus 
characterises human life : " It is not yet done 
and accomplished, but it is fully equipped 
and in full swing ; it is not the end but the 
way. All does not yet glow and shine but 
all is being burnished." 

We know that so close a connection be- 
tween morality and religion is often contested 
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nowadays. But we believe that religious 
morality can be attacked only by those who 
have too low an estimate of morality or too 
high an estimate of the actual condition of 
humanity. If morality is but a means of 
tolerable order in the social community of 
life, and is looked upon only as a controlling 
force, then it can dispense with religion. But 
this means a lowering of the moral require- 
ment, the fulfilment of which brings but little 
gain or profit. It is possible, on the other 
hand, to value morality more highly than this, 
but to overestimate man as ordinary ex- 
perience shows him to be. He is looked upon 
by ordinary experience as a good and noble 
being, easily won for the highest aims. Were 
this a true conception of man, then morality 
could attain its ends by its own strength 
alone. But we are clearly shown, both by 
the conviction of all great religious and philo- 
sophical teachers and by the general impres- 
sion of human life, that this is not the case. 
At all times the pessimists and not the 
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optimists were held to have the best know- 
ledge of human nature. We need only con- 
sider more closely the delineation of human 
hfe left us by the so-called optimistic philo- 
sophers (like Aristotle and Leibniz) in order 
to see that even they found in it much that 
was dark and gloomy. 

If we maintain a high conception of the 
moral task and an impartial conception of the 
actual condition of human life there remains 
but one dilemma : either complete hopelessness 
and inner collapse of life, or the acquisition 
of fiirther relationships, such as those offered 
by an alliance with religion. But religion 
must then mean more than a sum of doctrines 
and institutions. It must influence the whole 
soul. It must not only cling to the past, but 
must, above all, be a power in the living pre- 
sent. It must not only be a source of comfort 
to individuals, hut must raise the whole of 
mankind to a higher and purer level. In all 
these aspects religion is both action and life, 
and not mere thinking about the world or sub- 
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jective emotion. A connection of morality 
with religion thus understood can be only a 
source of gain and not of loss to morality, 
which will thus be strengthened in its bearing 
on external reality and which will experience 
a great deepening of its inner life. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF 
MORALITY 

We must now consider in conclusion the 
position of morality in our day. Let us see 
what gain and loss accrue to morality from 
the present, and what its prospects are for the 
future. There can be no doubt about the fact 
that great changes are being effected — changes 
not only in the world of ideas but also in the 
whole range of life and work. These changes at 
first result in manifold losses to morality. The 
pillars which used to support it have begun 
to totter or have given way altogether ; new 
ones have arisen but are as yet too weak to ' 
offer an adequate substitute for what is lost. 
We cannot therefore look upon the present- 
status of morality as a satisfactory one. 
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The weakening of religious conviction and 
practice is unfavourable to morality. Imper- 
fect as the influence of religion often has been 
on mankind at large, and excessive as has been 
the importance attached to the idea of reward 
and punishment, still men have recognised in 
such influence a power superior to all human 
action and all arbitrary human decision. This 
power was to become an object of reverence ; 
■and when this happened life was raised above 
the care for purely material possessions. It was 
also a gain for moral culture that religion estab- 
lished the inner solidarity of man and facilitated 
mutual understanding. Thus it is a loss for 
moraUty that religion no longer maintains its 
former ruUng position. 

The general condition of our intellectual life 
is unfavourable to moraUty inasmuch as this 
intellectual life lacks a uniform aim which 
could unite scattered aspirations, strengthen 
eveiy single undertaking, and counteract, as 
a whole, the interests of mere individuals. 
These interests at all times made themselves 
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felt, and life was always in danger of being 
dominated by petty human considerations. 
But the difference between period and period 
depends on whether or not this danger is 
counteracted and whether man is raised above 
himself by some high aim. In our day such 
counteraction is lacking. Where have we 
an aim embracing the whole man, which is 
common to us all and binds iis together in an 
inner communion ? Every party and faction 
preaches some ideal of its own the attainment 
of which will, it believes, unite men and make 
them good and happy. But these individual 
aims are very varied in character ; they are 
a cause of mutual hindrance, and they divide 
mankind in that which should be a means of 
union. 

Another disadvantage for inner culture is 
the rapid pace of life as compared with former 
times. While we are hastening from moment 
to moment we have neither leisure nor repose 
for the culture of our inner man, for the 
development of a character— of a personality. 
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We are more and more in danger of being 
absorbed in the whirlpool of life, and robbed 
of all possibility of self-conscious action. 
Other perils also beset us. In our thirst for 
achievement and success our moral judgment 
is often repressed ; the accentuation of the 
battle of life can even make us indifferent to the 
moral quality of the ways and means employed 
by us. All this necessarily weakens morality 
and makes it appear unimportant and shadowy. 
To these dangers arising from the general 
conduct of life we must add others which 
originate in the modern development of work 
in the community. In former times the con- 
ditions of life were at once narrower and 
less subject to change. Social environment 
exercised a stricter and more exclusive control 
over the individual, holding him within the 
bounds of law and custom. This influence 
was often only an external one ; correct 
behaviour was frequently mistaken for moral 
integrity. This gave rise to much unreality 
and Pharisaical hypocrisy. Still, a certain 
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result was attained in the direction of moral 
culture ; certain restraints were acknowledged, 
which cannot without impunity be dispensed 
with. Restraints play an important part in 
the life of the spirit as well as in that of the 
body. Modern freedom of action makes the 
individual depend on himself alone, and we 
must be very optimistic to believe that he is 
able unaided to withstand completely all the 
temptations of life. 

We cannot omit one characteristic modern 
development : the change of men's mutual 
relation from a personal to an impersonal one. 
We have but to think of the difference be- 
tween the cordial community of life established 
by the old arts and crafts, and the cool, almost 
hostile manner in which, in our great labour 
complexes, " employers " and " employees " 
nowadays associate. There is often no longer 
the slightest personal relation or personal 
sympathy between them. 

If we survey all these losses, the balance of 
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the day will hardly appear to be in favour of 
morality. But we must not forget that the 
present a^ has also supplied morality with 
new and valuable motives. This is above all 
the case with labour — the modem form of 
work to which we have just alluded. There 
is a strong moral element in the ever- 
increasing formation and organisation of great 
labour complexes not only in the factory 
but also in science, State organisation, educa- 
tion, and other directions. The individual is 
thereby obliged to work in close union with 
others and in accordance with requirements 
external to himself. He must adapt his own 
activity to the general character of the work ; 
and yet he must do his own part conscien- 
tiously so that the mass of separate achieve- 
ments may blend harmoniously and ensure 
the steady progress of the whole. This re- 
quires such loyalty, self-control, and sacrifice 
of personal taste and opinion that a strong 
moral effect is undeniable. In this respect 
man now leams more impHcit obedience than 
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at any former period. Another moral element 
in modern labour is the concentration of man's 
whole strength on his work to the exclusion of 
all inert repose. 

If the impersonal element predominates in 
work, the social side of modern life offers, 
on the other hand, more direct union and 
more reciprocal action between man and man. 
This was at first mainly theoretical. It was 
pointed out how much one man depends on 
his fellow-men. People realised that the 
individual develops with other individuals 
and as part of the community with which 
his aspirations are iodissolubly connected even 
when he imagines he is striking out a path 
for himself. But such theories could only 
have so much influence because they were in 
harmony with the realities of life. Modem 
life with its technical developments brought 
individuals into close touch and created new 
opportunities of mutual intercourse, uniting 
men both in success and in failure. Thus 
grew up the consciousness of human solid- 
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arity, the recognition of men's interdepend- 
ence, the idea of mutual obligation. The 
result is a wealth of humane activity, which 
penetrates into all the ramifications of life, 
attacking and seeking to eradicate all forms 
of want and misery, instead of merely helping 
to relieve individu^ cases. We encounter 
the earnest endeavour to impart material and 
spiritual possessions as far as possible to all 
men ; to help and strengthen the less favoured 
section of humanity ; to farther the interests 
of aspiring spirits. These efforts are but 
various aspects of one great duty which we 
feel we cannot ignore ; we can no longer look 
upon them as works of mercy which it is a 
virtue to perform. This is at the root of the 
social idea. And this social idea is in our 
day the greatest bond of union between 
hunum beings ; not only does it stir individ- 
uals but it also exereises a strong influence 
on law, education, and on other aspects of life. 
In this respect our time has a right to claim 
undoubted superiority over all former times. 
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These moral achievements of the present, 
valuable as they are, yet have their inner 
limitations. Nearly all movement here pro- 
ceeds outward and is directed towards distinct 
single achievements, while the culture and 
welfare of the inner man are mostly treated 
as of secondary importance. Zeal for surface- 
ends leads to the neglect of the central values 
of life. Yet all outer achievement only means 
real gain for us if it promotes the growth of 
the whole man, of his soul, of his personality, 
making him nobler, greater, and happier. If 
there is no development and strengthening of 
the centre of life, achievement on the surface 
is apt to result in grave complications, and all 
that is great in the present may thereby be 
driven into the wrong channels. Another 
danger grows out of the ever-increasing tend- 
ency to organise work. Owing to the neces- 
sity of specialising and differentiating, the 
amount of work which the individual can 
comprehend and master is restricted. He is 
tempted to concentrate his interest on his 
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own little province, to be indifferent to every- 
thing outside it, and to lose all consciousness 
of a main idea and of a great whole. He 
thus falls a prey to the narrow conceit of the 
specialist, and finally pushes aside as worth- 
less accessories all matters of general interest 
— all the questions and sorrows of humanity 
at large. 

By furthering a spirit of sympathy for 
human want and misery without at the same 
I time giving to Ufe an inner value and a higher 
' aim we are in danger of becoming sentimental 
and of producing inner languor in spite of all 
outer activity. We are often more anxious to 
procure for man a comfortable and pleasant 
life than to promote his inner growth ; and 
our care for the weak, which is quite justified, 
leads us to take such weak individuals as a 
criterion and to lower life to their level. 

Modern life often lacks the necessary hard- 
ness and vigour ; in our care for the rights of 
individuals we are inclined to neglect the rights 
and requirements of the whole and also of the 
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spiritual life. So we are in danger of losing 
Reverence, that which, according to Goethe, 
" no one brings with him into the world when he 
is bom, yet which it is all-important to possess 
if man is to become man in a genuine sense." 

If we review the whole and consider the 
balance of moral gain and loss in our day, 
the result cannot be a favourable one. No 
entire substitute is offered for what is lost. 
We have gained in breadth but we have lost in 
depth and strength. Above all, morality is in 
danger of losing its former ruling position and 
of having a subordinate one assigned to it. It 
can therefore no longer call forth reverence or 
be treated as an independent aim and ideal. 
We realise at once the gravity of this loss. 

But this unfavourable aspect holds good only 
if we consider the present time as something 
complete and incapable of further develop- 
ment. If, on the contrary, we seek to grasp 
all that is struggling into life, all the require- 
ments of our time that yet await fulfilment, 
then the situation is quite different and far 
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more favourable. What mainly told against 
morality was the prevalent over-valuation of 
everything pertaining to the visible life which 
surrounds us in nature and in human society. 
The invisible realms of religion and the ideal 
have, as we have seen, often grown dim and 
shadowy. Many of our contemporaries deny 
them altogether and look to the visible world 
for entire satisfaction of all man's wants, even 
of his spiritual and intellectual requirements. 
This could only appear possible because in 
fact the invisible world of spiritual values 
continued to influence even those who denied 
it, and because it supplemented and completed 
the achievements of the visible world. It is, 
however, characteristic of our time that the old 
fusion is no longer possible, and that the irre- 
concilable antithesis between these two con- 
ceptions of life stands out in bold relief. With 
increasing zeal the movement in favour of the 
visible world — that is to say, Naturalism — tries 
to eradicate everything appertaining to the 
invisible world, and to fashion the whole of 
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life in accordance with its own principles. 
Naturalism tolerates no rival and declares 
war to the death on Idealism. 

We now see the truth of Bacon's words: 
" Veritas potius emergit ex errore guam ex 
canfusione.'^ (Truth can more easily emerge 
from error than from confusion.) For if we 
accept naturalism as the only valid conception 
of life and develop it consistently in all its 
bearings, we cannot but see its incapacity 
to embrace the whole of life. The apparent 
victory of naturalism thus contains the germ 
of a defeat — the beginning of a great reaction. 
What becomes of man and of human life if 
the visible world means to him the only form 
of reality ? He is then but part of nature — 
of dark and soulless nature. The vast expan- 
sion and range of nature overwhelms him with 
the consciousness of his own insignificance, 
while, at the same time, nature is absolutely 
indifferent to his needs and aspirations. What 
he makes of himself and of his life has not 
the slightest signiBcance for this world of 
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nature. Then all aspiration whidi transcends 
his natural instinct of self-preservation must 
appear to him as mere folly. Such ideals as 
personality and character are then held to be 
illusions. 

If man turns away from the outer world 
and takes refuge in his own sphere, in the 
social life among his fellows, naturalism shows 
him there a mere juxtaposition, but no inner 
community which could offer new aims or 
develop new values. What renuuns is only 
a number of individuals inhabiting the same 
little comer of the universe. 'Each of these 
individuals strives to gain recognition of his 
own merits, and to assert himself to the 
detriment of others. Much sordidness and 
hypocrisy thus become rampant, and it is 
impossible to counteract them within so 
narrow a range, or to hope for the growing 
up of a nobler and purer race of men and 
women. The individual remains bound to 
the condition of society — a condition which 
also determines his own nature ; he appears to 
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be but a product of the social environment. 
Having no deeper source of life within himself, 
how should he be able to escape from the 
trammels of society, or rise above it and 
oppose it? Society and environment thus 
become the destiny of man ; and consequently 
there is no scope for freedom, for initiative, for 
independent action. 

If we survey and appreciate all this with 
unbiassed minds, this kind of life must appear 
empty and meaningless and scarcely worth 
living. At the same time, we shall discern 
a development of mankind far transcending 
these narrow limits, as indeed has already 
been pointed out in this our study of morality. 
The degradation of life effected by naturalism 
might be endured in feeble and senile periods 
conscious of no great tasks, but not in our 
time — a time which teems with stupendous 
tasks which it is earnestly striving to carry 
out. These great tasks and problems can only 
be grappled with if we are fully conscious of 
concentrated energy and increased spiritual 
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powCT. Modern life has developed in various 
and opposite directions. Its expansion is 
greater than its concentration, and this 
threatens it with disintegration. There is 
an increasing and imperative need of more 
unity and cohesion — of some universal and 
harmonious character of the whole. How 
should this be attained without a vigorous 
deepening of life, without the development of 
invisible values? We observe in our day 
the encoimter of an older and a newer age : 
of an old conception of life hallowed by the 
traditions of history, and of a new one that 
is struggling into existence ; th«« is thus 
a sharp conflict between the past and the 
present We cannot but admit in the old an 
imperishable germ of truth, and in the new 
an inalienable right to impress and influence 
us. We must prove and sift, difierentiate and 
unite. But how were any progress in this 
direction possible could we not find a superior 
point of view such as can be offered only by a 
world of ideas and not by the visible life? 
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This problem gains vastly in significance by 
extending it to the social life of all humanity. 
We see here a struggle between an older, 
more aristocratic form of society, and a newer, 
more democratic one. This struggle engenders 
violent passions, especially in the province of 
economies. We are here placed before a 
grave question : Shall we be able to impart 
the benefits of civilisation to all men alike, 
and thus broaden every individual soul with- 
out injury to its inner depth ? 

These are problems which do not originate 
in ourselves as individuals but which are forced 
upon us by the movement of history. Their 
very necessity bids us hope for progress in 
spite of all impediments. The power which 
has imposed these problems upon us will 
enable us to solve them. But we shall also 
need to put forth our uttermost strength, and 
to quicken all our latent spiritual forces ; we 
must grasp our life as a whole, must acknow- 
ledge its high aims with all our heart and soul, 
and must find our real self in these ideals. 
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Only thus can we gain the sense ai that inner 
neceanty which alone can lead us cmwazd. 

In this manner our aspiiatim becomes 
closely linked to morality. Let us see whoe- 
in we hare already recognised the nucleus of 
m<mdity. Life and aspiration are detached 
from the ** small self," and take root in a 
spiritual world in which we find our own 
essmtial being, so that while working for 
this spiritual worid we are at the same time 
working for our own depth and spiritual self- 
Iffcservation. Such a change and transition, 
such identification with the movement of the 
spiritual life, mean no less than that our aspira- 
tion has gained a moral character. This moral 
character brings us at all points into touch 
with our time. By means of our own aspira- 
tion we can now grasp, unite, and deepen all 
the goodwill, all the genuine feeling, and all the 
untiring activity of our day — an activity which 
was hitherto inadequate only because it lacked 
inner unity and quickening spiritual power. 

We can thus face the future with courage 
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and confidence. Humanity has by no means 
exhausted its vital power; it is full of new 
possibilities which demand realisation ; and 
therefore we may expect an inner development 
of life and a rejuvenation of morality. 

What is true of mankind in general is 
especially true of America. The multitude 
of grave problems carmot discourage a nation 
which feels in itself so much youthful vigour, 
so that it will not submit to a dark fate, but 
should be able and ready to mould its own 
fate and to aspire to yet greater heights than 
it has hitherto attained. But in order to achieve 
this, moral force is as necessary as unshaken 
eoniidence in the power of the spirit. We 
believe in a great future for this great country. 
We believe also in the development in America 
of such moral strength as will successfully 
overcome all conflicts and as will lead to all- 
important results for the benefit not only of the 
American nation but of all mankind. 
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CORNILL [Prof. CARL). The Introduction to the Canonical 

Books of the Old Testament. Demy Svo, cloth. los. 6d, net. 
Set Theolf^cal Translation Library, p. 41. 
CRANE (WALTER), contributor to ■'Chaiacter and Life," j« 

CREIGHTON (Mrs). Missions : their Rise and Development. 

K'cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, Zs. 6d, net. Forming Volume 
60 in the Home University Library ; for list, j« p. 38. 

CREIGHTON (CHAS., M.D.). Cancer and other Tumours of 

the BreasL Reseitrchei showing their true seat and cause. The 
Author was sometime Demonstrator of Anatomy, Cambridge 
Medical School, and is the author of "Bovine Tuberculosis in 
Man," etc With 24 Lithographic Plates containing 138 figures 
from the Author's drawings. Royal 8vo, cloth. Izs. 6d. nel, 

Contributions to the Physiological Theory of Tuberculosis. 

Royal Svo, cloth, lis. 6d. net. 
CUSSANS (MARGARET, B.Sc). Gaminania. With 4 Plates. 

as. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 
DAKIN (W. J., M.Sc). Pecton. With 9 Plates. 4s. M. net. 

Sti Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p, 39. 
DARBISHIRE(OTTO v.). Chondrus. With 7 Plates, as. 6d. 

nel, Se^ Liverpool Marine Bioli^y Memoirs, p. 39, 
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DAUDET(A.}. Contes Militaires. as. 6d. .?« Army Series, p. 33. 

DAVENPORT (CHARLES BENEDICT). Heredity in re- 
lation ro Eugenics. The Author is Director, Department of Experi- 
mental Evolution, Cold .Sprine Harbour, Loag Island, N.V. ; 
Seerelary of the Eugenics Section American Breeders' Association. 
With Diagratnsand Coloured Plate. T)ciDy 8vo, cloth. Ss. 6d. net, 
' DAVIDS (Mrs RHYS, M.A.). Buddhism. F'cap, Svo, cloth, 

IS. net; leather, is. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 47 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, i« p. 38. 

DAVIDS (T.W. RHYS). Lectures on Some Points in the His- 
loryoflndianRmidhism. The lliblictl Lectures, l88[. and Edition. 
Demy Svo, cloth. Library Edition, tos. 6(i. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

DAVIS (H. W. C, M.A.). Mediieval Europe. (With Maps.} 
Fcap. Svo, clolh, IS. net ; leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 13 
in the Home University Library ; for list, sic p. 37. 

DELB05 (L.). Nautical Terms in English and French and 
French and English. With Notes and Tabk-s. For the use of 
Naval Officers and Naval Cadets. By Uoq Delbos. M.A., of 
H.M.S. .Sr//nBHJ'3, Dartmouth. 4lh Edition, thoroughly revised 
and considerably enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8to, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. net 

The Student's Graduated French Reader. Remodelled and 

rewritten. Edited, with Notes and k Complete Vocabulary, First 
Year— Pari I. Anecdotes, Tales, and Ejtetcises. Part II. Tales, 
Historical Pieces, and Exercises, if. 6d. each. Secoivd Year — 
Pads I. and II. in the Press. 

DELITZSCH(DrFRIEDRICH). Babel and Bible. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H, W. 
Johns. Crown Svo, with 77 illustrations, cloLh. 4s. 6il. net 
Sic Crown Theolt^cal Library, p. 34. 

DEWALL (JOHANNES V.). Auf Verloraem Poaten and 
Naizarena Uanti. 3a. Sec Army Series, p, 33, 

DIBBLEE (G. BINNEY). The Newspaper. F'cap. Svo, doth 
Is. net ; leather, as- 6d. net. Forming Vol. 69 in Home Uni- 
versity Library ; for list, j« p. 38. 

DICKSON (H. N., D.Sc). Climate and Weather. F'cap. Svo, 

cloth. Is. net; leather, Zs. 6d. ntt. Forming Vol. 36 in the 

Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 
DILLMANN (A.). Ethiopic Grammar. Translated from C. 

Bezold's Second German Edition. Hy Rev. J. A. Crichton, D.D. 

With lodei of Pass^es, Phjlok^ical Tables, etc. 1 vol., royal 

Svo. 2Ss. net. 
dIpAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in the 

Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, by Dr 

H. Oldenberg. Svo, doth. 21?. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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DOBSCHOTZ (ERNST VON, D.D.). Chriatkn Life in the 
Primitive Church. The Author is Professor of New Testament 
Theology in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Rev. 
G, Brcmncr, and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LLD. 
Demy Evo, cloth. 103. 6d. See Theological Ttansktion Lihiary, 
New Series, p. 41. 

DOLE (CHARLES F. ). The Ethics of Progress, or the Theory 

and the Praciice by which Civilisalion proceeds. Small demy 8vu, 
cloth. 65.net. 
DHUMMOND (Dr JAMES, LL.D.). Philo JudseoBj or, The 
Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 

Via, Veritas, Vita, I-ectnres on Christianity in its moat Simple 

and Intelligible Form. Ilibbeit Lectures, 1894. Demy Svo. 
Library Edition, ira. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. fid. 

DUNCAN (DAVID, LL.D.). The Life and Letters of Herbert 
Spencer. With 17 lUusltatlons. Cheap Reissue. 6s. net. 

EMERY (F. B., M.A.). Elementary Chemistry. With numerous 
Illustrations. Ss. 6<1. net. 

ENGELHARDTfV.). The Electrolysis of Water. Svo. Paeea 
X + 140. 90 IlluEtralions. ;s. net. 

ENGLAND AND GERMANY. By Leaders of Public Opinion 
in holh Empires, among whom may lie mentioned: — Rl, Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, Viscount Haldone of Cloan, RL Hon. A. Bonar 
Law, Baron Alfred von Rothschild, Rt, Hon. Herbert Samuel, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, Norroan Angcll, J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., 
J. A. Spender, Excell. Karl GaUter, Ernst Bssscrman, 
Professor Dr Riesser, Baron Wilhelm von Pechmann, Professor 
Wilhelra Wundl, Or Walther Rathenau, Angu5t Thyssen, sen., 
His Excellency Dr Adolf Wermuth, E»cell. von Holleben, elc. 
With Portraits. Stiff wrapper, is. net, 

ERMAN'S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR, Translated, ander Pro- 
feisor Erman's supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown Svo, doth, iSs. 

ERSKINE(Prof. J.)and Pcof.W. P. TRENT. Great Writers of 
America. F'cap. Svo, cloth, is. net; leather, zs. 6d. nel. Eorming 
Vol. 52 in the Home University Library ; for list, ste p, 38. 

EUCKEN (Dr RUDOLF, Jena). The Life of the Spirit. An 
Introduction to Philosophy. Second Edition. Third Impression. 
Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

The Truth of Religion. TranslaCed from the latest revised 

German edition by Rev. W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., with a special 
preface 1^ the Author. Demy Svo, cloth. :as. fid. nel, See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 



EUG^NE-FASNACHT (C). Eugtoe's Student's Compn 

Grammar of the FicrKli LnnguagE, wilh an Uisloiicsl Sketch of 

Ihe Formation of French. The Author was for many years French 

Master, Westminster School. For Ihe use of Pablic Schools. 

With Eiercises. ajrd Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 

8vo, cloth, 5E. ; or separately, Grammar, 3s. ; Eierciaes, za,6d, 
— ■ French Method. Elemenlaty French Lessons preparatory to the 

same Author's Grammar. I Sth Edition. Clolli. 11, 6d. 
EVANS(GEORGE]. AnEssayon Assyriology. With 4to Tables 

or Assyriaji Inscriptions. Svo, cloth. 5s, 
EWALD'S (Dr H.) Commentar; on the Prophets of the Old 

Teslament. Translated by the Kev. J. F. Smith. [Vol, I. 

General Introduction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. 

Vol, II. Vesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. Vol. III. Nahum. 

Sscphanyn, HabaqcjQq, Zakharya, Y^remya. Vol. IV. Heiekiel, 

Vesaya il.-lxvi. Vol. V. H^ggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 

Daniel, Appcndbi and Index.J 5 vols. Svo, cloth. 303, Sie 

Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 
Commentary on the Psalms. Ttanskted by the Kev. E. 

Johnson, M.A. a vols. Svo, cloth. 12s. 
- — - Commentary on the Book of Job, with Translation. Translated 

from the German by the Kev. J. Frederick Smilh, 8vo, cloth. 6s, 
FAGUET (Prof. EMILE, of Ihe French Academy). Initiatian 

into Philosophy. Translated by Sir Home Gordon, Bart. Crown 

Svo, cloth. 2s. fid. net. 
FARMER (Prof. J. B.). Plant Life. (Illuslraled.) Fcap. Svo, 

cloth, is.net; leather, zs. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 72 in Home 

University Library ; for list, ice p. 39. 
FARNELL {L. R., O.Liti,), The Evolution of Religion: an 

Anthropological Study. Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d, net, Ste 

Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 
The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion. Lectures delivered in 

Oxford and London. Being Vol. i of New .Series of Hibberl 

Lectures. Demy Svo, cloth. 6s. net. Sm Hibbcrt Lectures, p, 36. 
FARQUHARSON (Rt Hon. ROBERT, LL.D.) The House of 

Commons from Within, and other Reminiscences. Med. Svo. With 
portrait liy J. S. Sargent. R.A,, never before published, 73, fid. net. 

In and Out of Parliament. With a number of portraits and 

caricatures. Medium 8tfo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net 

FARRIE(HUGH). Highways and Byways in Literature. A 

volume of original Studies. Detny Svo, cloth. 5s. net. 
FINDLAY (Prof. J. J., M,A., Ph.D.). The School, An Inlro- 

duclion to the Study of Education. Fcap. Svo, cloth, is. net; 

leather, zs. fid, net. Forming Vol. 3S in Ihe Home University 

Library; for list, KB p. 38, 
FISCHER (Prof, EMlL, of Berlin University), Introduction to 

the Preparation of Or[;anic Compounds, Translated with the 

Author's sanction from ihe new German edition by R, V. Stanford, 

B,Sc, Ph,D, With figuresin thetext. Crown Svo, cloth. 4s.net. 
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FISHER (HERBERT, M.A., I'.B.A., LL.D.), Editor, Home 

University Library ; for list, set p. 37. 
Napoleon. (With Maps.) F'cap. gvo, cloib, is.net; lother, 

2S. 6d. nel. Forming Vol. 61 in Home University Ubrarj' ; tor 

lisl, see p. 3S. 
FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RECORDS. 

Svo, cloth. 15s. 
FOWLER (W. WARDE, M.A.). Rome. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 

IS. net; lealhet, 25. 6d. net. Futming Vol. 42 in tlie Home 

University LiUrary ; f^r jisl, h^ p. 38. 
FOX (FRANK), Author of " Raniparls oi Empire," clc. Problems 

of Ihe Pacific, Demy gvo, cloth. With Map. 7s, 6d. neL 
FRY (The Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD, G.CB., etc.). Some 

lotimationa of Immortality. From the PhysicBl and Psychira! 

Nature of Man. Royal Svo, sewed, is. net. 

GAMBLE (Prof. F. W., D.Sc, F.R.S.). The Animal World. 

With IntioduclloD by Sir Oliver Lodge. Many Illustrations. 
F'cap, 8vo, cloth, i«. net ; leather, zs. 6d. nel. Forming Vol. 19 
in the Home University Library ; for list, sa a. 37. 
GARDNER (Prof. PERCY, D.Lill., F.B.A.. Oxford). Modernity 
and the Churches. 45. 6d. net. Sm Crown Theological Library, 

— - The Religious Experience of St Paul. Crown 8vo, clolh. 
53. net Jits Crown Theoli^cal Library, p. 35. 

GELDART {W. M., M, A., B.C.L.), Elements of English Law. 
F'cap. 8vo, cloth, is. nel ; leather, as. 6d. net. Formmg Vol. 30 
in the Home University Library ; for list, i« p, 37. 

GIBBS (PHILIP). The Eighth Year. The Dangerons Year of 
Marriage. Crown 8vo, clolh. 2s. nel. 

GIBSON (R. J. H.) and HELEN P. AULD, B.Sc. Codium. 
With 3 Plates. Price is. 6d. net. See Ijverpoot Marine 
Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

GILES (H. A., LL.D.). The Civilisation of China. By the well- 
known Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge. 
F'cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, is. fid. net. Forming Vol. 25 
in the Home University Library ; for list, sec p. 37. 

GILL(CHARLES). The Book of Enoch the Prophet. Translated 
from an Ethiopic MS. in the Budleian Library, by the late Richard 
Laurence, LL. D. , Archbishop of Cashel. The Text corrected from 
his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 8vD, clolh. 5s. 

GIVEN (JOHN L.). Making a Newspaper. Cloth, above 300 

pages. 6s. nel. 
GOLDAMMER (H,). The Kindergarten. A Guide to Frobel's 

Method of Education. 2 vols, in l, 120 pp. of Illustrations. 

8vo, clolh. 10s. 6d. 
GOOCH (G. P., M.A.). The History of our Time, 1885-1911. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, IS. nel ; leather, 2S. 6d. nel. Forming Vol. 33 
in the Home University Library ; for lisl, see p. 37. 

14 Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, London, W.C. 
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GOULD [F. J.). Noble Pages from German History. 

8vo, dorh. Illuilraled is. M. net. 

GRAVELY (F. H., M.Sc.f. Polychaet Larvae. With 4 plates. 

2S. 6d. net. Ste Liverpool Marine Bit-logy Committee Mcmoit-i, p. 39. 

GRAY(Rev. H. B., D.D.). The Public Schools and the Empire. 

A plea for higher education in ciliicnship. Cloth, 6s. net. 
GREEN (Rt Rev. A. V.. D.D., Bishop of BalU rat). TheEphesian 
Canonical Writings: Being the Moorhoase Lectures for iglo. 
Crown 8to, cloth, 51. neL 
GREEN (Mrs J. R). Irish Nationality. F'cap. Svo, cloih, is. 
net i leather, is. 6(1. net. Furminf; Vol. 6 in the Home University 
Libia.ry ; for list, i« p. 37, 
GREGORY (Prof. J. W., F.R.S.), The Malting of the Earth. 
(With 38 Maps and Figures.) F'cap. 8vo, cloIh, is. net 1 leather, 
as. 6d. net. Forming VoL 53 in the Home University Library ; 
foi list, la p. 38. 
GHIEBEN'S ENGLISH GUIDES. Pmclical and handy ; si/e, 
suitable for the pocket, 6i + 4i, and bound in cloth. 

Switzerland. A practical guide with seven Maps. Cloth. 3s.net, 

Norway and Copenhagen. With 5i» Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Ostend and other Belgium Watering Places. With two 
Mapa. Cloth, is. 6<I. net. 

Lakes ot Northern Italy. With Msja. Cloth. 3s. net. 

The Rhine. With M.ips. Clolh. 3s. net 

North Sea Watering Places. Cloth. 3a. net 

Belgium. With Maps, Cloth. 3s. net. 

Brussels and Antwerp. With Maps. Clolh. is. 6ii.net. 

Holland, With Maps. Cloth. 33. net. 

The Riviera. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Winter Sports in Switzerland. A practical guide for those 
vkitingSwiiierland in the winter. With Map. Cloth. 3a. net, 

Dresden and Environs. With Maps. Clolh, is. fid. iwt 

Munich and Environs. With Maps. Cloth, is. 6d. net. 

Nnremburg and Rothenburg on the Tauber. With a Maps. 

39. net. 
'en Maps ajid three Ground 
s. 6d. net. " 
GUPPY (H, B., M.B., F.R.S.E.). Studies in Seeds and Fruits. 

An Investigation with the Balance. Demy 8vo, cinth, neatly 
600 pp. 155. net. 
HAERING (Prof. THEODOR). Ethics of the Christian Life. 

Translated by Rev. j. S. Hill, B.D., B"d edited by Rev, W. D. 
Morrison. Demy 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. net. See Theolc^ical 
Translation Library. New Series, p. 41. 
HALLIGAN (JAMES EDWARD), Chemist in chnrge Louisiana 
State Expetimenl Station. Soil Fertility and FcttLliseo. With 
Illustiations and Tables. Demy Svo, cloth. 14s. 6d, net. 
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HANNAY (DAVID). Tbe Navy and Sea Power. F'cap. Sva, 
cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 66 in Home 
Uoiveraitr Library ; (or list, i« p. iS. 

HANTZSCH (A.). Elements of Stereochemistry. Traiulaieil 
b; Wolf. lamo. Paijfs viii + zo6. 26 Figures. 6s. fid, net. 

HARDY. Elements of Analj^cal Geometry. Svo. Pages 
iT + 36j. 163 Figurps. Ss. 6d, net. 

IiULOitesimals and Limits. Sm. iimo, paper. 22 pp. 

HARNA(^ [ADOLF,' D.D.). The Acts of the Apostles. 

Being Vol III. of Dt Harnack's New Testament Studies. Crown 
Svo, cloth. Ss. net. Vol. 26 in the Crown Theolt^cal Library ; 
for list, i«p. 35. 

Bible Reading in the Early Church. Forming Vol. V. of New 

Testament Studies. 5 s, net. .'^ee Crown TheologicalLibiary, 0^35, 

The Conatitution and Law of the Church la the First Two 

Centuries. Crfiwn Svo, cloth. 55. net. VuL 31 in t lie Crown 
Theological Library, p. 35. 

— — The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels. Crown 
Svo, cloth. 5s. net. Farming Vol. IV. iti Dr Harnock^ New Testa- 
ment Studies, and Vol. 33 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

History of Dogma. Translated from the Third German Edition, 

Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A, B. Bruce, D,D. 7 vols. Svo, 
cloth, each 10s. 6ci. ; half-leather, iuifoble for presentation, 12s. 6d. 
S/i Theoli^ica.1 Translation Library, New Scrict, p. 40. 

Letter to the "Preussische Jahrbiicher" on the German 

Emperor's Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch's Lectures on " Babel and 
Bible." Translated into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
6d. net. 

Luke, the Physician. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkmson, 

M.A. Being Vol. I. of Dt Harnacks New Testament Studies. 
Crown Svo, cloth. Cs. net. Sri Crown Theoli^cal Library, p. 34. 

— — The Mission and Eicpansion of Christi^ty in the First 

Three Centuries. Second, revised and much enlarged Edition. 

zss. net. Forming Vols. 19 and 10 in Theological Translation 

Library, New Series ; see p. 41. 
Monasticism : Its Ideals and History ; and The ConfeEsions 

of St Augustine. Two Lectures. Translated into English by 

E. E. Kellet, M.A„ and F. H. Marseille, Ph.D. Crown Svo, 

clolh. 33. 6d. net. Forming Vol. iS in Ibe Crown Theological 

Library, p. 35, 
The Sayings ot Jesus. Being Vol. II. of Dr Harnack's New 

Testament Studies. Crown 8vo, clolh. 5s. net. Forming 

Vol. 13 in the Crown Tbeol(^*cal Library, p. 35. 
What is Christianity ? Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 

Third and Revised Edition. Crown Svo. 43. 6d. net. Fotming 

Vol. 5 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 
and Prof. W, HERRMANN, of Marliurg. Essays on the 

Social Gospel. Crown Svo, cloth. 4s, net. Forming Vol, 18 in 

the Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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HARRISON (JANE, LL.D., D.Lilt,)- Aacient Art and Ritual. 

Fcap. 8vo, clolh, is. net ; leather, as. 6d. net, toriniiiE Vol. 75 

in Home University Library ; for list, ste p. 39. 

HART(EDWARD, Pii,D.). Chemistry toe Beginners. Sm. iimo. 

Vol. 1. Inorg-anic Pages viii-i-iSS. 53 Illustrations and 

a Plates, ^th Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. Organic. Pages iv + 98. 11 Illustrations, as. net. 
Vol. III. Experiments. Separately, 60 pages, is. net. 

Second Year Chemistry. Small lamo, 165 pages. 31 

Illustrations- Ss, net. 

HATCH (Rev. Dr). Lectures on the Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church. Edited hy Di Fairbairn. 
Ilibbert Lectures, 1888, 3id Edition. Svo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. M, 

HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). History of the New Testament Times. 
' The Time of the AposUes, Translated by Leonard Huxley. 

With a Preface by Mrs Humphry Ward, 4vol=, 8to, cloth. 439, 
(Uniform with the Theological Translation Library, Old Series,) 

History of the New TesUment Times. The Time of Jesus, 

' Trans, by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenier. 2 vols. Svo, 

cloth. 12s, 5e« Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 

I HAWORTH (PAUL LELAND), Reconstniction and Union, 

iSfij-tgia. F'ca.p Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d, ncl. 
: HEATH (FRANCIS GEORGE). Nerration of Plants. By (he 
well-known Author of "Our Woodland Trees," "The Fera 
World," etc. Well Illustrated. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

HEBREW TEXTS, in large tme for Classes : 

Genesis. 2nd Edition. i6mo, cloth, ts, 6d, Psil 

Isaiah, i6mo, cloth, is. Job. i6mo, cloth. 
HENSLOW (Rev. G.). The Vulgate; The Source of False 

Doctrine. Crown Svo, clolh. 2s. 6d, net. 
HERDMAN (W. A.). Ascidia. With 5 Platss. 2s. net. Ste 

Liverpool Marine Biology' Committee Memoirs, p. 39. 
HERFORD (Rev. R. TRAVERS}. Christianity in Talmud and 

Midrash. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18$, net 

— Pharisaism : Its Aims and its Methods : Crown 8vo, doth. 

5s, net. Forming Vol. 35 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 
f HERRMANN (Prof. WILHELM). The Communion of the 

Christian with God. Translated from the new German Edition 

by Kev. J, S. Stanyon, M.A., and Rev. R. W. Stewart, E.D., 

B,Sc Crown Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 15 in the 

Crown Theoli^cal Library, p. 34. 
Faith and Morals. New Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. 4s. 60. 

net. Forming Vol. 6 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 
HEWITT (C. GORDON, B.Sc). Ligia. With 4 Plates, zs. net. 

See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39, 
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HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Rel^n, 

Theolt^y, and Fbilusophy, Edited by L. P. Jacks and G. Dawes 

Hicks. In quarterly issues, 2s. 6d. net ; or yearly volumes bound 

JD clulh. lis. 6d, net. Annunl Subscriptioa, tos. post free. 
HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT, 1909, entitled 

JESUS OR CHRIST? ConUinine iB Essays by leading 

Theologians and Thinkers. Super loyaJ Svo, cloth. 5s. net. 
HICKSON (SYDNEY J., D.Sc, r.R.S.). Alcyonium. With 

3 Plates. Price is. 6d. net. Stc Liverpool Marine BioI<^y 

Commitlee Memoirs, p. 39. 
HINKS (A. R., M.A). Astronomy. F'cap. 8vo, doth, 11. nel ; 

leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 31 io the Home University 

Library ; for list, J« p. 37. 
HIRST(F. W., M.A.). The Stock Exchange- F'cap. Svo, cloth. 

IE, net ; leather, 2a. fid. net. Foiming Vol. 5 in the Home 

University Library ; for list, see page 37. 
HOBHOUSE(Prof.L.T.,M.A.). Liberalism. Fcap. Svo.clotb, 

IS. net) leather, 2s. 6d. nel. Forming Vol. 21 in the Home 

University Ubriry; for list, set p. 37, 

HOBSON (J. A., M.A.). The Science of Wealth. Fcap. Svo, 
doth, IS. net; leather, is. 6d. net. Kormiug Vul. 16 in the 
Home University Library ; tor Ust, see p. 37. 

— Character and Life. See p. 4. 
HDFER(E.;. Erzahlungen. 3s. ^Wf Army Seiics of French and 
German Novels, p. 33. 

HOFF(J. H, VAN'T). Studies in Chemical Dynamics. Revised 
and enlarged by Di Ernsl Cohtn, Asiiistaot in the Chemical 
Laboratory of the University of Amsterdam. Translated by 
Thomas Ewan, M.Sc, Ph.D., Demonstrator of Chemistry in the 
Yorl:shiie College, Leeds. Koya] Svo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

HDLDERNESS(SirT. W.,K,C.S.L). Peoples and Problems 
of India. The Author is Secretary of the Revenue, Slatislics, and 
Commerce Department of the India OIKce. F'cap. Svo, cluih, 
IS. net; leather, 25. 6d. nel. Forming Vol. 37 in [he Home 
University Library ; see p. 38. 

HOLLINS (DOROTHEA). The Quest A Romance of Deliver- 
ance. Demy Svo, cloth. 43, 6d, net. 

HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN KNOW- 
LEDGE. Every volume is specially written for this Library by 
a recognised authority of high stiinding. Each volume is complete 
and independent, but the aeries has been planned as a whole to 
form a comprehensive library of modern knowledge. The Library 
is published under the direction of Professor Gilbert Murray and 
Mr Herbert Fisher of Oxford, Professor J. Arthur Thomson of 
Aberdeen, and Professor William T. Brewster of New York. 
Each volume coiuisis of 256 pages and is issued bound in cloth at 
19. net, or in leather, is. 6d. net. For list of volumes, see p. 37. 
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KIEPERT'S WoU-Mapa of the Ancient World -cani'/H««i 

Wall-Map of Gaul, with Portions of Andent Britain and 

Ancient Germany. Gallic Cia^pios el Tiaosalpina: cum pattibus 
Biitanniie et Germanife tabula. For the study of Cxsar, Justiniao, 
Livy, Tacitus, etc Scale l : 1,000,000. Mounted uti culleii and 
varnished 24E. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Asia, Minor. Asia: Minoiis Anti^uae 
tabula. Fnr the study of HL-rodulus, Xenopbon, Justinian, Aiian, 
Cuitias,-eti;. Scale I : 800,000. Mounted on collets and varuislied, 

New Atlas Antiquus. Twelve Maps of the Ancient World, for 

Schools and Collies. Third hundred thousand, izlh Edition, 

with a complete Geographical, Indeit. Folio, boatda. 6s. 

Slronely bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 
KING, THE, TO HIS PEOPLE. Being the Speeches and 

Messages o( His Majesty George V. as Prince and Sovereign. 

Published by permission. Square Svo, art canvas. 55. net. 
KITTEL(Dr RUDOLF, of Breslau). AHiatory of the Hebrews. 

In a vols. Svo, cloth. Each volume, los. 6d. Forming Vols. 3 

and 6 of the Theological Translation Library, New Series ; for list, 

itc p. 41, 
The Scientific Stud; of the Old Testament : Its Principal 

Results, and their Bearing upon Religious Instruction. Illustrated. 

Ss. net. Forming VoL 32 in the Crown Theological Library 1 for 

list, sti p. 35. 
KUENEN (Dr A,, of Leiden], The Religrion of Israel to the FalJ 

of the Jewish State. Translated from ihe Dutch by A. H, May. 

3 vols. Svo, cloth. 183. See Theological Translation Fund 

Library, p, 35. 
KYRIAKIDES(A.). Modern Greek-English Dictionary. With 

a Cypriote Vocabulary- ^nd Edition, revised throiighoul. Medium 

Svo. 920 pages. Cloth. 15s.net. 
A Modern Greek-EnglishandEnglisfa-Modem Greek Pocket 

Dictionary, In z vols., about 650 pages each. 7s. net each volume. 
LAKE (KIRSOPP), The Historical Evidence for the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ The Author is Professor of Ne* TestamenI 

Exegesis in the University of Leiden, Holland, Crown Svo, 

cloth. 4s- 6d. net. Forming Vol, Zl in the Crown Theological 

Library ; su p. 34. 

..r^nr .T- .T,_ c. ...r-, .pjjg Optic«l Rotiting Power of 

" "■ il AppJicalions. Svo. Pages 



LANDOLT (Dr HANS), 
O^anic Substances and 
»ii + 75l. 83 Illustrations 

LAURIE (Prof. SIMON). 
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Ethica : or, the Ethics of Reason. 
By Scotus Novanticus, and Edition. Svo, clolh, 6i. 
MetaptaysLCB Nova et Vetusta : A Return to Dualism. 2nd 

Edition, Crown Svo, cloth. 6i. 
LEA (HENRY CHARLES, LLD.). History of Sacerdotal 

Celibacy in the Christian Church. 3rd E.lition, Thoroughly 
Revised and Reset, z vols, Medium Svo, cloth. 2is. net. 
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LEAVENWORTH [Prof. W. S.. M.Sc). Inorganic Qualitative 

Chemical Analysis for Ad»anced Schools and Colleges. 8vo. 
Pages vi + 154. 65. 6(i. net. 
LEBLANC (Dr MAX). The Production of Chromium and its 

Compounds by Ihe Aid of the Electric Current. Demy 8vo, doth. 

LEIPOLDT(C. LOUIS, F.K.CS. Eng.). Common -sense Diet- 
etics. Slrongly hound in dolh. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, net. 

LE ROY (Edouard). A New Philosophy; Henri Bergsou. 
Ttanslaled by Vincent Benson, M.A. Ciown Svo, cloth, 51. net. 

LETHABY (Prof. W. R.). Architecture. Over 40 liluslraUons. 
F'cap. Svo. clolh, is, net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 39 in Ihe Home University Library ; for list, see page 38. 

LEWIS (AGNES SMITH), Edited by. Old ^riac Gospels, or 

Erangetion Da-Mephaxreshe. This is the Text of the Sinai 
Palimpsest, including the latest oddilions and emendations, with 
Ihe vacianlE of the Curetonian Teit, corroborations from many 
olhet MSS , and a list of quolationi ftom ancient authors. With 
4 hcsimilcs. Quajrto, bouad half-leather. 35s. net. 

LLURIA (Dr ENRIQUE}. Super-Organic Evolution. Nature 
and the Social FcoUem. With a Preface by Dr D. Santiaeo 
Ramon y Cajal, Large Crown Svo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

LO BSTEI N ( P AU L), The Virgm Birth of Christ : An Hbtorical 
and Critical Essay. The Author is Professor of D:^matics in the 
University of Strassburg. Translated by Victor Leulietle, AK.C., 
B.-*s-L., Paris. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, LL.D. Crown Svo. as, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 3 in 
the Crown Theolcfiical Library ; for list, im p. 34. 

LODGE (Sir O.). Life and Matter: An Exposition of Part of the 
Philosophy of Science, with Special References to Ihe Influence 
of Professor Haeckel. Second Editian, with an AppendiK of 
Definitions and Explanations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, fid. net. 
Popular Edition. Paper Cover, 6d. net. 

School Teaching; and School Reform. A Course of Four 

Lectures on School Curricula and Methods, delivered to Secondary 
Teachers and Teachers in Training at Birmingham, 3s, 

LONDON LIBRARY (St James's Square), Catalogue of. xiv + 
l6z6 pages. 410. bound in buckram, 4ZS. net. Supplements 
I.-Vm, , Ixiund in buckram, Js. each. 

Subject Index. 4(0, bound in buckram, ixiviii + 1256 pages. 
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LONG (J. H.), A Text-book of UrL 

Pagesv + Z49. 3t lllustralions. 6s. 60. net, 
LORIA (ACHILLE), Les Bases Economiques de la Justice 

Internationale. 4'o, 3s, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 2 of Publications 
de rinslilul Nobel Norvcgien, 
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LYALL (Sir C. J., M.A., K.C.I.E.). Ancient Arabian Poetry, 
chicflf Pnc-Isiamic. Tntnslatians, with an Inlrodudbn aud 
Notes. FcBp. 4to, cloth. 10s, 6d. 

MACAN{R. W.). The Resurrection of Jesus Christ An Essay 
in Three Chapters. Svq, cloth. 55. 

MACAULAY (THOMAS BABINGTON]. The Lays of 

Ancient Rome. With S lUustni lions faithrully reproduced in 

colours, and a number io black-ai id -while, from original drawings 

by Norman Ault. Small 4I0, dolh. 6s. net. 
MACCOLL (HUGH). Man's Origin, Destiny, and Duty. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net, 
MACDONALD (J. RAMSAY, M.P.). The Socialist More- 

menl. F'cap. Svo, cloth, la. net ; leather, is. 6d. net. Vol. lo 

in the Home University Library ; for list, i« p. 37. 
McDOUGALL (Prof. W., F.KS., M.B,). Psychology: the 

Study of Behaviour. F'cap. Svo, cloth, is. net; leather, zs. 6d. 

net. Vol. 49 in the Home University Library ; for list, sin p. 38. 
MACFIE (RONALD C, M.A., M.B.). Science. Matter, and 

Immortality. Grown Svo, dotb. ss, net 
MACGREGOR (Prof. D. H., M.A.), The Evolution of Industry. 

F'cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, is. 6d, net. Vol. 24 in the 

Home University Library j for list, Mt p. 37. 
McKENDRICK (Prof. J. G., M.D.). The Principles of 

Physiology. F'cap. Svo, cloth, ts. net ; leather, is, 6d. net. 

Vol. 44 in the Home University Library ; for list, lee p. 38. 

MACKENZIE (W. LESLIE, M.D.}. Health and Disease. 

F'cap. Svo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 

Vol. 17 in the Home Univeisity Library; for list, kc p. 37, 
MAIR(G. H., M.A.). Hnglish Literature; Modern. F'cap. Svo, 

doth, IS. net ; leather, 25. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 27 in the Home 

University Library; for list, r« p. 37. 
HARETT (R. R., M.A., of Oxford), Anthropology. F'cap. Svo, 

cloth, IS. net ; leather, 3i. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 41 in the 

Home University Library ; for list, see p. 3B. 
MARGOLIOUTH (Prof. D. S.,M.A.,D.LitL]. Mohanuuedaniam. 

F'cap. Svo, cloth, is. net; leather, 35. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 15 

in the Home University Library ; for list, sse p. 37. 
MARKHAM (Sir CLEMENTS, K.C.li.). Vocabularies of the 

General Language of the Incas of Peru. Crown Svo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

MARRINER (GEORGE H., F.R.M.S.). The Kea: A New 

Zealand Problem. With Illustrations. Demy Svo, doth. 7s, 6d. nel. 
MARTI (KARL, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Bern). The 
Religion of the Old Testament : Its Place among the Religions of 
the Neater East. Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. nel. Forming Vol. 19 
in the Cronn Theoli^ical Librnry ; for list, ste p. 34. 
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HARTINEAU (Mrs ALICE). The Herbaceoua Garden. 

Gives full patticulars how to make and arrange har<3y bocderE, 

and conlaiaing an alphabetical index of the most suitable plants. 

With a large number uf illuslratiuns and a ftontispiece in colour. 

DeinySvo, cloth, ys. 6d. net. 
MARTINEAU (Rev. Or JAMES). The Relation between 

Ethics and Ktligion. An Addiess. Sva. sewed, is. 
Modern MateriaJism ; Its Attitude towards Theology. A 

CritiijUe .ind Defence. Bvo, sewe J. 2a. 66. 
MASEFIELD(IOHN). Shakespeare. Fcap.Svo, cloth, ts. ncl; 

leather, zs. 6d. net. Foiming Vol. 2 in the Home Uniirersity 

Library ; for list, lee p, 37. 
MASON (W. P.). Notes on Qualitative Analysis. Sm. I2ma. 

56 p|). 35. 6d. net. 
MEADE (RICHARD K., B.^c). Chemist's Pocket Manual. 

l6mf. Leather. Pocket Edition, Second Edition. 1 25. 6d. net. 

Portland Cement : Its Composition, Raw Materials, Manu- 
facture, Testing, and Analysis. Second Edition. With 170 lUus- 
ttationa. 20s. net. 

MELDOLA (Prof. RAPHAEL, D.Sc, LL,D.). Chemistry. 
F'cap. Svo, cloth, ts. net ; leather, as. 6ci. Forming Vol. 67 in 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 3S. 

MELVILLE (HELEN and LEWIS). The Seasons. An 

Anthology in Prose and Verse, Formini; an altraciive volume, 
bound iu art linen. 3s. 6d. net. 

MERCER (Rt Rev. J. EDWARD. D.D.). The Soul of Pro- 
gress. Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1907, Cr. Svo, elolh. 6s. 

MERCIER (Dr C, A., F.R.C.P,). Crime and Insanity. Fcap. 
Byo, cloth, IS. net; leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 83 in 
the Home Universi^ Library ; for lilt, sie p. 37. 

MEREDITH (LEWIS B.). Rock Gardens. How to Make and 
Maintain them. With an Introduction by F. W. Moore, A.L.S,, 
aud an Alphabetical List of Plants suitable for the Rock Garden, 
with Notes on the aspect and soil they require. Demy Svo, with 
Plates. 7S. 6d, net. 

MERIM^E (PROSPER). Le Coup de Pistolet, etc, 2s. 6d. 

Set Arniy Series of French and German Novels, p. 33. 

MILINDAPAflHO, THE. Being Dialogues between King 

Milinda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. The Pali Text, edited 

by V. Trenckner. Crown Svo. sewed, its. 
MITCHELL (Rev. A. P.). How to Teach the Bible, and 

Edition, thoroughly revised and reset. Cr, Svo, cloth. 2s, 6d. net. 
MITCHELL (Rev. C. W.). The Refutation of Mani, Marcion, 

and HardaisanofSU Ephraim. 21s. ncL .SVf Text and Translation 

Society, p. 40. 
MOISSON (HENRI), The Electric Furnace. Svo. Pigesi + 305. 

41 II tjst rations, los. 6d. net. 
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MONTEFIORE (C. G-). Origin and Growth of Religion as 

Illusltated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebteits. The Hibbert 
Lfctures, 1891. and Edilion. Svo, dolh. los. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6<i. 

MOORE (Prof. BENJAMIN). The Origin and Nature of Life. 
F'cap. Svo, clolh, IS. net } leather, as. fid. net. Forming Vol. 62 
in Home University Library ; for list, sa p. 38. 

MOORE (G. E., M.A.). Ethics. The Author is Lcclutei in Moral 
Science in Cambridge University. F'cap. Svo, doth, is. net; 
leather, as. 6d, net. Forming Vol. 54 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 3S. 

MONSTERBERG(Prof. HUGO, of Harvard). The Americans. 
Translated by Edwin B. Holl, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard 
University, Royal 8vo, cloth, izs. 6d. net. 

MURRAY (Prof. GILBERT, D.Lilt., LL.D., F.B.A.)., Edilor 
of the Home University Library. For list, see p. 37. 

MYRES(J. L.,M.A..F.S.A.). The Dawn of History. TheAuthoi 
is Wykeham Professor of Ancient Hisloiy, Oxford. F'cap. 3vo, 
clolh, IS, net ; leather, 2S. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 39 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 37, 

NAVILLE (EDOUARD, Ph.D., Litt.D.). The Old Egyptian 
Faith. Translated by Colin Campbell, M.A., D.D. Illustrated. 
4s. fid. net. Vol. 30 in Crown Theol<^cil Library ; for list, 
J« p. 3S- 

NESTLE (Prof. EBERHARD, of Manlbroim). An Introduction 
lo the Teitual Criticism of the Greek New Testament, Transloted 
from the Second Edilion, witli Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D,, and edited, with a Prefece, by 
Allan Mcnries, D,D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of Si Andrews, With eleven reproducligns of 
Texts. Demy Svo, los. fid,; half-lealher, las, fid. Forming 
Vol. 13 in the Theological Translation Library, New Series, p, 41. 

NEWBIGIN(Dr MARION). Modem Geography. Tllustiaied. 
F'cap, Svo, clolh, is. net, ; leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 7 
in Ih'- Home University Library ; for list, r« p. 37. 

NEW HEBREWSCHOOL OF POETSOFTHE SPANISH- 
ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Teits with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brodej-, Ph.D , Rabbi in Lachod 
(Bohemia),andK, AlbrEcht,Ph.D,, Professor in Oldenburg(Grttnd 
Duchy). English Translation of the InLroduclinn, etc , by Mrs 
Kail Albrecht. Cloth. 7s. fid, net, 

NIBELUNGENLIED. "The Fall of the Nibelungens," other- 
wise "The Book of Kriemhild," An English Translation by 
W. N. Leltsom, 5th Edition. Svo, clolh. 5s, 

NIKAIDO (Y., B.Sc., M.A.). Beet-Sugar Making and its 
Chemical Control, With a numlicr of valuable Tables and Illus- 
trations. Demy Svo, cloth. 12s. fid. net. 
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NISSENSON. The Arrangements of Electrolytic Laborat 
Demy 8to. 5a Illustralions. js. net. 

NOLDEKE(Prof. THEODOR). Compendious SjrriocGi __ 

Wilh a Table of Charactcis by Julius Euling. Translated (wiIH 
the sanction of ihc Author) frDin the Second and Improved German 
Edition by Rev. James A. Crichlon, D.D. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 

Delectus Veterum Cartmnam Artibicorum Glossarium Con- 
fecit A. Mullcr. Ctown 8vo, cloth. 7s, 6<i, 

NGYES (ARTHUR A., Ph.D.). OrEanic Chemistry for the 
Laboratory. Small lamo. Pp. uii + aj?. ii Illiis. 6b.6d.net. 

and SAMUEL P. MULLIKEN, Ph.D. Laboratory 

Eipeiiments on Class Reactions and Idenlificaliori of Oreanic 
Siibstarces. 8vo. Si pp. 3s. net. 

O'GRADY (STANDISH H.). Silva GadeUca (t.-XXXL). A 
Collection of Tales in Irish, wilh Extracts illuslraling Persons 
and Places. Edited from MS5. and translated. 3 vols, loyal Svo, 
cloth. 42B, Or separately, Vol. l, Iiish Text; and Vol. 2, 
Translation and NolES. Each Vol. 21B. 

OORDT(J. P. VAN, B.A.). Cape Dutch. Phrases and Dialogues, 
with Translations, preceded by short Giammalical Notes. Crown 
Svo, cloth. IS. 6d. net. 

ORTH (SAMUEL P., Ph.D.). Socialism and Democracy in 

Europe. Demy 8vo. 360 pages. Cloth. 6s, net. 

OSTWALD (WILHELM). «atvir«l PhUosophy. Translated 
by Thomas Seitiet. Ctovm Svo, cloth. 45. nel. 

OTTO (Prof. RUDOLF). Naturalism and Religion. Translated 
by J, Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D, Ctown Svo. 5s, nel. 
Kormine Vol. 17 in the Crown Theological Library ; ste p. 34. 

PARKER (PERCY L.), Editor of "Public Opinion." Character 
and Life. A Sympouum, Containing contributions by Dr Alfred 
Russel Wallace, John A. Hobson, Waller Crane, Harold Bcgbie, 
and the late Dr Emil Reich. Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

PAXSON (Prof. F. L.). The American Civil War. With Maps. 
F'cnp. Svo, cloth, IS. net; leather, is. 6d. nel. Forming Vol. 48 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

PEARSON (lOSEPH. M.Sc). Cancer. With 13 Plates. &. 6d. 
net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memairs, p. '39. 

PEDDIE(R. A.). Printing St Brescia in the Fifteenth Centuiy. 
A List of the Issues. 5s. net. 

PERCIVAL (G. H.). The Incarnate Purpose. Essays on the 
Spiritual Unity of Life. Crown Svo, cloth, as. 6d. nel. 

PEROWNE (J. T. W., M.A,)., Editor of the Army Series of French 
and German Novels For list, see p. 33. 

PERRIS (G. H.), A Short History of War and Peace. Fcap. 
Svo, cloth, 19. net; leather, is. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 4 in ihe 
" 'veisily Library J for list, i« p. 37. 
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PETERS (JOHN P., D.D.). Early Hebrew Story. A Study of 
the Origin, the Value, and Ihe Historical Background of Ihe 
Legends of Israel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 7 in the Crown Theological Library ; for lisl, see p. 34. 

PETIT (ROBERT). How to Build an Aeroplane. Translated 
from Ihe Freoch, with some addilional mailer, by Messrs T, O'B. 
Hubbard end T. H. Ledeboer. With nearly 100 I llusl rations. 
Demy Svo, cloth, as. 6d. net. 

PFANHAUSER (Dr W.). Production of Metaitic Objects 
Electroljrlically, Ss. net. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr O.}. Lectures on the Influence of the 
Apostle Paul on the Development of Christianity. Ttanslaled by 
Rev, J. Fredericit Smith, Being ihe Hibheit Lectures for 1885. 
Library Edition. Demy Svo, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
etolh. 35. fid. Set The Hibbett Lectures, p. 36, 

Paulioism: A Contribution to the History of Primitive 

Christianity, i vols. Demy Svo, cloth, izs. See Theologieol 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 4a, 

Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. In 4 vol*. 

Demy Svo, cloth. 345. See Theolt^icnl Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 42. [Vol. 3 quite out of print. ] 

— — Primitive Christianity : Its Writings and Teachings in their 

Historical Connections. 4 vols. los. 6d. net each. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41, 

The Early Christian Conception of Christ ; Its Significance 

and Value in the History of Religion. 3s. net. See Crown Theo- 
lineal Library, p. 34. 

PHILLIPPS (V., B.A.). A Short Sketch of German Literature, 

for Schools, and Edition, revised. I'ott Svo, cloth. Is. 

PHILLIPS (FRANCIS C), Methods for the Analysis of 

Ores, Pig Iron, and Steel. 3nd Ediliun. 8vo. Pages viii+170. 

3 Illustration*. 4s. 6d. net 
PICTON(J. ALLANSON, M.A, Lond.). Man and the Bible. A 

Review of the Place of the Bible in Human History. Demy Svo, 

cloth, 6s. net. 
PIDDINGTON (HENRY). The Sailors' Hom-Boolt for the 

Law of Storms. Being a P|-aclical Exposition ol the Theory of the 
Lav of Storms, and its usei to Mariners of all Classes in all Paris 
of the World. Shown t^ transparent Stotm Cards and useful 
Lessons, 7th Edition. Demy Svo, cloth, los. 6d. 

PLATTS (J, T.), Hon. M.A. (Oion.) ). A Grammar ofthe Persian 
Language. Pari I. Accidence. Broad crown Svo. tos. fid. 

POLLARD (Prof. A. F,, M.A,). The History of England : A 
Study in PoUdcal Evolution, With a Chronological Table. 
F'cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. oet. Forming Vol, 33 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 
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PRAY (Dr), Astigmatic Lettera, Prinleil on Millboard, aiia 

PROCEEDINGS OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 

under the Auspices ot the American Society for Judicial Settle- 
ment ol International Disputes, held at Washington, Dec 1910. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Old Series— Odd Number? at various prices. New 
Series (yearly volumes bound in buckram) -Vols. I.-XI. ready, 
los, 6d. each net. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 

No. 1, 1905. Ciuwn 4to, cloth. 10s. net. 

PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS OF THE FIFTH INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF FREE CHRISTIANITY. 

Held at Beriin, I910. Edited by C. W. Wendle, D.D., and V. 
D, Davis, B.A. Medium 8vo. cloth. 95. 6d. net. Sewed, 8s. 6d. 
net. 
PUNNETT(R. C.,B.A.). Lineus. With 4 Plates. 2s.net. Sti 
Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 35. 

R£DER (A.). L' Arbitrage Intematiaoal chez les Hellbies. 

4to, sewed, los. net. Being Vol. I. of Publications de I'Inslitut 
Nobel Norv^en. 

RAY (Prof. P. C). A History of Hindu Chemistry from the 
Earliest Times to the Middle of tlie Sixteenth Century A.D, 
With Sanskrit Texts, Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. 
Vol. I. 2nd Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, 
IDS. 6d. net. Vol. II. Cloth, los. W. net. 

kElCH (DrEMIL), Contributor to "Character and Life," Sttp.4. 

BENAN (E.). On the Influence of the Institutions, ThouEht, 
and Culture of Rome on Christianity and the Development of the 
Catholic Church. Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. Being the 
Hibbcrt Lectures, 1880. Svo, cloth, los. 6d. Cheap Edition 
(3rd Edition), 3s. 6d. 

RENGUF (P. LE PAGE). On the Religion of Ancient Egypt 
Hibbert Lectures, i&jg. 3rd Edition, Svo, cloth. los. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

SEVILLE (Dr A.). On the Native Religions of Mexico and 

1 Peru. Translated hy the Kev. P. H. Wicksteed. Hibbert Lecturei, 
1S84. Svo, cloth. 10s, 6d, Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

Prolegomena of the History of Religions. With an Introduc- 
tion by Prof, F. Max MUUer. Svo, chith. 6s. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 41. 

R^VILLE (Prof. JEAN). Liberal Christianity? Its Origin, 
Nature, and Mission. Translated and edited by Victor Leuliette, 
AK.C B.-is-L Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol, 4 in the Crown Theological Library ; for list, set p. 34. 

i^ HearietU Street, Corent Garden, London, W,C, 
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RHYS (Prof, J.). On the Origin and Grovrth of Religion aa 

Illuslrnted by Cellic Heathendom. Hihlierl Lcclurefi, iS86, 8vo, 
cloth, los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 33. 6d. 
RIEDEL (Prof W.) and W. E. CRUM. The Canons of 
Alhanftsius of Alexandria, in Arabic, Elhiupic, and Coptic. 
lis, net. SeeText and Translation Society, p. 40. 

" ■ ~ ~ opin(, 

I Illustra- 
tions, Fruntispiece, and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d, net. 

ROBERTSON(Prof. J. G., M.A.). The Uterature of Germany. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth, is net; IcBlher, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 65 
in Hume University Library ; for tisl, sti p. 38. 

ROGET {F. F.}. An Introduction to Old French. History, 
Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary, 2nd Edition. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 65. 

First Steps in French History, Literature, and Philology. 

For Candidates for the Scotch Leaving Certiticate Examinations, 
the various Universities Local Exatni nations, and the Army Ex- 
aminations. 4lh Edition. Crown Sto, cloth. Js. 

RUFFINI (FRANCESCO). Religious Liberty. The Author is 
Ordinary Professor at tlie Royal Dniveisily of Turin. Willi an 
Introduction by Prof. J. B. Bury of Cambridge. Demy Svo, 
las. fid. net. Forming Vol 31 in the Theological Translation 
Library ; sa p. 41. 

RUSSELL {Hon. BERTRAND, F.K.S.}. The Problems of 
Philosophy, F'cap, Svo, cloth. Is. net ; leather, 2a. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 40 in Hnme University Library ; for list, see p. 38 

SABATIER(LateAUGUSTE). TheDoctrineofthe Atonement 
and its Historical Evolution; and Religion and Miidern Culture. 
Translated by Victor Leuliette. A.K.C. , B. -^s-L. Crnwn Svo. 4s. 
net. Forming Vol. 9 in the Crown Theological I.ibiary ; "'P- 34' 

- — - The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit 
New impression. Demy Svo, cloth. los. 6d. Sir Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 4'. 

5ADL The Gnlistan (Rose Garden) of Shaik Sadi of Shiraz. 

A new Edition of the Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by 
F. Johnson. Square royal 8vd, cloth, tss. 

SADLER (Rev. Dr). Prayers for Christian Worship. Crown 
Svo. cloth. 35. 6fi. 

Closet Prayers, Original and Compiled. iSmo, cloth, is. 6d. 

SADLER (GILBERT, M.A., LL.B.). A Short Introduction to 
the Bible. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

SAGAS OF OLAF TRYGGVASON AND OF HAROLD 
THE TYRANT. A new translation, well illustrated with 
drawings by Erik Werenskiold, Christian Krc^h, and others of 
the best Norwegian artiEls. In small 4to, printed on specially 
mould-made paper, comprising alwvc 100 pages, bound with linen 
back and paper sides, done up in boi. 12s. 6d. net. 

14 Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, London, W.C. 
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SALEEBT (C. W., M.D., F.R.S.}. IndividaftUsm and 

lectivisin. Ciown Bvn, cloih, is. 
SAUNDERS(T. BAILEY). Professor HarnackaodhisOxford 

Critics. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. net, 
SAYCE (Prof. A H.}. On the Origin and Growth of Region 

as illustrated by the Religion of Ihe Ancient Babylonians. 5lh 

Edition. Hibbert Lectures, 1887. 8vo, clolh. 10s. 6d. Cheap 

Edition. 3s. 6d. 
SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). Methods of Industrial Remuoeratiaii. 

3rd Edition, revised and enlatged. Crown Svo, clolh. Js. 6d, 

Popular EditioD. 3^ 6d. 
SCHRADER (Prof. "E.). The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 

Old Testament. Translated from Ihe Second Enlarged Edition, 

with Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. 

Owen C Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. With a Map. Svo, clolh. 

las. Sec Theological Translnlion Library, Old Series, p, 43. 
SCHREBER (D, G. M.). Medii:al Indoor Gymnastica, or a 

System of Hreienic Exercises for Home Use, lo be practised 
lywherc, wilhoul apparatus or assistance, by young and old of 



anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and old ol 
either sex, for the preservation o( health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D, With a large 

I plale and 45 illuslration.s in the tent. Royal Svo, cloth. »s. 6d. nel. 

L ^CHROENtL.). Sevea-Fi^rure Logarithms of Numbers from I 
to io8,txxi, and of Sines, Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents to every 
10 Seconds of the Quadrant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. 
By Dr Ludwie Schroen, Director of the Oliservatory of J 
■ - . . . , . ...... Wilhad( 



^^^^^1 etc. 5th Edirion, corrected and stereotyped. Wil'h a JescriptioD 

^^^^^1 of Ihe Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in 

^^^^^^1 University College, London. Imp. Svo, cloth, printed on light 

^^^^H green paper. 9s. 

^^^H SCHUBERT(HANSVON). History of the Church. Translated 

^^^^^f from the Second German Edition. By arrBngecuent with the 

^^^^^^ Author, an Addilional Chapter has been added on " Rel^ious 

^^F Movements in Englnnd in the Nineteenth Century," by Miss 

^M Alice Gardner, Lecturer and Associate of Nennham College, 

^^ Cambridge. Demy Svo, clolh. los. 6d. Stt Theological Traos- 

^^^^^^ lalion Library. New Series, p. 41. 
^^^^ SCUURMAN (J. GOULD). Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of 
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[ The Ethical Import of Darwinism. Crown Svu, cloth, js. 

SCHUSTER (ERNEST J.). The Wife in Ancient and Modern 

Times. Crown Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
SCOTT (ANDREW). Lepeophtheitus and Lemea. With 5 

Plates, as. net Set Liverpool Marine Biology Commillce Memoirs 
on Typical British Marine Plants and Animals, p. 39. 
SCOTT (Or D. H., MA., F.R.S.), The Evolution of Plants. 

Fully illustrated. Pcap, Svo, doth, is. net ; leather, ti. 6d. nrt. 
Forming Vol. 9 in the Home University Library ; for list, stt p. 37. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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SCOTT (E. F., M.A.}, The Apologetic of the New Testament. 

Cr. 8vo, clolh. 4s. 6d. net ^eeCrown Theological Library.p. JJ. 

SEEBERG (Prof. H., of Berlin). The Fundamental Truths of 
Lhc Cbcutian Religion. Sixleen Lectures delivered before ttie 
Students of all Faculties in the University of Berlin. Crown 8vo. 
350 pp. 45. 6d. net. .S« Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

SEGER(HERMANAUGU5T), Collected Writingsof. Papers 
on Manufacture of Fotlery. 2 vols. LaigeSvo. .i'3, 3s. net per set. 

5ELBIE (Principal W. B., M.A.). Nonconformity: Its Origin 

and PidgresB. f^cap. Svo, cloth, IB. nel ; leather, 21. 6d, net. 
Forming Vol. 50 in the Home Universily Library ; for listiwe p. 38. 

SEVERUS [Patnarch of Antiocb). The Sixth Book of the 
Select Letters of Sevetus, Patriarch of Antiocb, in the Syriac 
Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and Translated by 
E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol II. (Translation), 
Part I. I vols, 8vo, clolh. 423. net. Vol. I. (Teit), Part a, 
and Vol II. (Translation), Part a. 2 vols. Svo, clolh. 423. net 
Stt Text and Translation Society, p. 40, 

SHARPE (HENRY). Britain B.C. 1 As De5i:ribed in Classical 
Wiilings. With an Inquiry into the positions of the Cassiterides 
and Tbule, and an attempt to ascertain the ancient coast-line of 
Kent and East Sussex. With Maps. Crovfn Svo, cloth. SS. ncl. 

SHEARMAN (A. T., M.A). The Development of STinbolic 
Logic. A Critical Historical Study of the Logical Calculus. 
Crown Svo, cloth. Js. nel. 

SMITH (The RL Hon. F.E., K.C., M.P.). Unionist Policy 

and other Essays. Large Svo, cloth. 5s. net. 

SMITH (L. PEARSALL, M.A.). The EngUsh Language. 
F'cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, as. 6d, net. Forming Vol. 45 
in the Home University Library ; for list, sie p. 38. 

SNELLEN'S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types. 

for the Determir^tion of the Acuteness of Vision. t4th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. Svo, sewed. 4s. Single 
Sheets ; E T B, M O V, B D E, Ul UIUJ , and Large Clock Sheet. 
Sd. each. Small Oock Sheet and R T V Z. 4d. each. 

SNYDER (HARRY, B.Sc. ). Soils and Fertilisers, and Edition. 
Svo. Pages x-|-2c)4. I Plate, 40 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 

SODDY (F., M.A.. F.R.S.}. Matter and Energy. F'cap. Svo, 
cloth, IS. net; leather, as. 6d. net Forming Vol. 46 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

50DEN (Prof. H. VON, D.D.). The Books of the New Testa- 
ment. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited by 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown Svo, cloth. 4s, 6d. net 
See Crown Thcoliwical Library, p. 34. 

SOLILOQUIES OF ST AUGUSTINE, THE. Trntislaled 
into English by Ro^e Elizabeth Cleveland. With Notes and 
Introduction by the Translator. Small demy 8vo, clolh. 6e. net. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.^. 
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SOMERVILLE (Prof. W., D.Sc.)- Agriculture. F'cap. 8»o, 

cloth, li. nel; leather, 2s. 6d, net. Forming Vol. a6 m ihe 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

SONNTAG (C. O.) A Pocket Flora of Edinburgh and the 
Surroanding District. A Collection and full Description of all 
Phanerogamic and the principal Cryplogamic Plants, classified 
after the Nataral System, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms, By the lale C. O. Sonnlag. F'cap. 8vo, limp 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
SORENSEH (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. An Index to the Names in 

I the Mahabharati. With short eiplanations. Royal 4I0, in twelve 

I parts, which are nolsold separately, at 7s. 6d. pet part neL Paris 

I I. to VI. now ready. 

I SPEARS (J- R-)- Master Mariners. F'cap. 8vo, cloth, ts. nel; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 55 in ihe Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

SPENCER (HERBERT). A System of Synthetic Philosophy— 

f Vol. I. First Principles. With an Appendix and a Portrait. 

Finally revised. New Edition, large crown Svo, cloth. 73. 6d. 

I Specially printed cheap edition, bound in cloth. 2 vols, of 240 

pages each. \s. net per volume. Complete In one volume. 

Vols. II. and HI. The Principles of Biology. 6Lh Thousand 
Svo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarEsd. 3 vols. 185. each, 

Vols, IV. and V, The Prindplea of Psjchology, 5th 
Thousand. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 36s, 

Vol VI, The Principles of Sociology. Vol. L Putt i, The 
I Data of Sociology ; Pari 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; Part 3, 

! Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 

Svo, cloth. 21S, 

Vol. VII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Instilutions. 3rd 
Thousand. Svo, cloth. iSs. 

Vol, VIII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. Part 6, 
Ecclesiastical Inslitutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 
8, Industrial Inslitutions. 2nd Thousand. Svo, cloth. l6s. 

Vol, IX. The Principles Of Ethics. Vol L Part i. The Dala 
of Ethics ; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics ; Part 3, The Ethics 
of Individual Life, 8vo, cloth. 155. 

Vol. X. The Principles of Ethics, Vol. II. Part 4, Justice ; 
Part J, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive Beneficence; 
Appendices. Demy Svo cloth. 12s, fid. 
A Rejoinder to Professor Weismann. Sewed. &I. 

Data of Ethics, Eesel uniform with popular edition of " First 

Principles." Sewed, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 35. nel. 

14 Henrietta Street, Coveot Garden, Londoa, W.C. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). Descriptive Sociology ; or, Groups 
of Sociological Facts. Compiled and abslracled by Professor D, 
DoDcaQ of Madias, Dr Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards 

No. I. Eng[tish. iSs. 

No. 3. Ancient American Races. 165. 

No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. iSs. 

No. 4. African Races. 16s. 

No. 5. Asiatic Races. iSs. 

No. 6. American Races. iSs. 

No. 7. Hebrews and Phtcnicians. zis. 

No. a. The French Civilisation. 30s. 

No, 9. Chinese. Cunipiled and abstracted by E. T. C, Wemct, 
H.M,'b Consiilor Service, China. 635. 

No. 10. Greeks : Hellenic Era. By Rev. Dr J. P. Maha^, 
and Professor W. A. Goligher, Trinity College, Dublin, 2Is. 

— Education : Intellectiial, Moral, and Physical, Popular 
Edition. Entirely reset, Crown Bvo, cloth, is. 6d. Cheap 
Editian, cloth, is. net. 

— Essays : Scientific, Political, and Speculative, A new 
Eililion, reair3.nged, with additional Essays. 3 vols, 8to, cloth, 
(EachiOE.) 30S. 

- Facts and Comments. Demy Svo, cloth. 6s. 

znd Thousand. 
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Demy 8' 
Justice. Being Part 4 of the PiJnci 

Svo, cloth, 6s, 
Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of lA, Comte, 

Sewed. 6d. 

Social Statics. Abridged and revised, together with "The Man 

V. The State." Evo, cloth, iQs. 

The Man uersua The State. 14th Thousand. Sewed, is. 

The Study of Sociology, Library Edition (zist Thousand), 

ivith a Postscript. Svo. cloth, los. 6d. 
Various Fragments. Uniform in Library binding. DcmySvo, 

cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 
STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 

unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with Translations of Elhiopic, 

Arabic, and Coptic Tema, by G. Homer, M.A. 

STEPHEN {Rev. Canon REGINALD, M.A.). Democracyand 

Character. Being the Moorhoose Lectures for I908. Crown Svo, 

STERNE [LAURENCE). A Sentimental Journey through 

France and Italy. With iz Illustrations faithfully reproduced 
tram water - colour drawings by Everard Hopkins, Ordinary 
Edition in crown 410, ids, 6d. net. Edition dc Luxe, limited to 
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STILLUAN (THOS. B., M.Sc, Ph.D.). EnEineering CI 

islry. 4th Edition. The 4II1 edition ha^ lieen mostly 

altered to incorporate Ibe latest approved methods 01 cnemicai 

tcEting. Medium 8vo. With 147 Fieures io the text, z19.net. 

STOCKER [R. DIMSDALE). Sowal Idealism. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, js. net 

STRACHEY(G. L.). Landmarks in French Literature. F'cap. 

8vo, cloth, IS. nel ; leaiher, Js. 6d. net. 1-onning Vol, 35 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 
TAYLOR (A. CAMERON). General Sir Alexander Tajlor. 

A Memoir by his Daoghter. x vols. Demy 8vo, cloih. 

TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J. ). The Massoretic Text and the Ancient 

Versions of Ihe Book of Micah. Cr^iwn 8vo, cloth. 55. 
TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 

Collects. 8vo, cloth, 35.; or 32mo, clolh, is. 6d. 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES. Svo, cloth, is. 6d. 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 8vo, cloth. 

SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Substance 

from the Common Prayer lor Ch.isliac Worship, with a few 
additional Prayers for particular Days. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or 
32mo, cloth, IS. 

TENNYSON (ALFRED, LORD). The Princess : A Medley. 
With Six Illustrations beautifully reproduced in colours, and a 
number in black-and-white, from Original Draiviiigs by Everard 
Hopkins. Small 410. 7s. 6d. net. 

THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD). A Free Catholic Church. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. net. 

THOMSON (J. ARTHUR, M.A., LL.D.), Introduction to 
Science. Pcap. 8vo, cloih, is, net ; leaiher, 2s. 6d. net. Form- 
ine Vol. 32 in the Home University Library ; for list, j« p. 37. 

and Prof. PATRICK GEDDES. Evolution. F'cap- Svo, 

cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 30 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

Editor ofthe Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

THURSTON (E. TEMPLE). The ''Flower of Gloster." By 

the well-known Author of " City of Beautiful Nonsense,'* " Sally 
Bishop," etc. With sis Illustrations faithfully reproduced in 
colours, and other Illustrations in black-and-white, from drawings 
by W. R, Dakin. Small 4to, cloth, ys. 6d. net. 

TISCHENDORF (C). The New Testament. Novum Testa - 
mentum Grxce. 3 vols. Svo. 705. net. 

TOWER (CHARLES). Germany of To-day. F'cap. Svo, cloth, 
IS. net; leaiher, 2s. 6d. nel, forming Vol. 71 in Home Uni- 
versity Library ; for list, i»e p. 39. 

TOWER (O. F., Ph.D.). The Conductivity of Liquids. Svo. 
Pages iv-H90. ao Illustrations. 6s, 6d. nel, 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

Issued in parts at various prices. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. VqIs. I.^XX. 4L0. £.3.1, 5e. 6d. VqIs. XXI.- 
XXXI. Various prices. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDIN- 
BURGH. Issued in parts at various prices. General Indei lo 
First 'lliirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with History of the 
loslilution, 4to, clotli. Zls. 

TRENCKNEH(V.), PaU Miscellany. Part'I. The Introduclorj- 
Part of the MJlanda Panho, with an English Translation and 
Note$. Bvo, sewed. 4s. 

TRENT (Prof. W. P.) and ERSKINE (Prof. J.). Great 
Writers of America. K'cap, Svo, clulh, Is. net ; leather, as. 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. $1, Home University Library ; for list, iee p. 38. 

TROELTSCH (Prof. ERNEST, of Jena). Protestantisiii and 
Progress : The Significance of Prolestantism in Ihe Rise of the 
Modern World. Tcanalaled into English by Rev. W. Montgomery, 
B. D, Sie Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

UPTON (Rev. C. B,}. On the Bases of Religious Belief. 
Hibbert Lectures, 1S93. Demy 8vo, clolh. Ids. 6d. Cheap 
Edilion. 3s. 6d, 

VEGA. Logarithmic Tables of Numbers and Trigonometrical 
Functions. Translated from the 40th, or Dr Bremilier's Edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged, by W. L. Fischer, M.A., 
F.R,S., Fellow of Clare College. Cambridife ; Professor of Nalaral 
Philosophy in the University of St Andrews. 75th Stereotyped 
Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. 7s. 

VEILED FIGURE, THE, and other Poems. Large post 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr T. 13lake Wi^gman. 3s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ, Lai^c Spanish Dictionary. Composed from 
the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros and Salva. 
Spanish -English and English -Spanish, IZ79 pp., triple columns. 
2 vols, in 1. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 

VENABLE (T. C, Ph.D.). The Development of the Periodic 

Law. Small IZmo. Pages viii-l-32i. Illustraled. 10s. 6d. nel, 

The Study of the Atom. izmo. Pages v; + ago. 8s. 6d. net. 

and HOWE. Inorganic Chemistry according to the Periodic 

Law. 2nd Edition. See under Howe, p. 14. 
VINCENT (JACQUES). Vaillante. as. 6d, See Army Series 

of French and German Novel!!, p. 33. 
WALFORD (Mrs L. B.). Recollections of a Scottish Novelist 

WithPorltailsantiolherllluBUalionB. DeoiySvo, clolh. ios.6d.neL 
WALLACE (Dr ALFRED RUSSEL). Sit Character and Life, 

p. 4. 
WEDMORE (Sir FREDERICK). Painters and Painting. 

Illustrated. F'cap Svo, clolh, is. net; Icath^^r, as. 6d. nel. 
Formmg Vol. 63 in Home University Library ; for list, ne p. 38. 
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WEINEL (Prof. H., of the Univciaiiy of Jena). St Paul: 
The Man and his Work. Tianslated by Rev, G. A, Biencmaoo, 
M.A. Edited by Rev. W, D. Moirisun. M.A., LL.D. Demy 
Svo, clolh. lOs, 6d. See Theolc^ical Tcanslation Library, New 
Series, p. 41. 

WEIR (T. H., B.D.). A Short Historj of the Hebrew Text 

of the Old Testamenl. By Thomcs H. Weir, Af^istant to Ihe 

Professor of Oriental Langu^es \a Ihe University of Gli^ow. 

2nd Edition, with Additions. Ciown Svo, clolh. 6s. 
WEISSE (T. H.). A Short Guide to Gennan Idioms : being a 

Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. 

3rd Edition. Clolh. 2S. 
Elements of German. With a Course of Exercises icslmctiag in 

Simpler Composition, Crown 8vo, clolh. 3s. 
WEIZSACKER (Prof. CARL VON). The Apostolic A^. 

Trans, by James Millar, B.D. E>emy Svo, z vols., cloth. Each 

IDS. 6d. Sti Theological Translation Library, New Secies, p. 40 
WELD (A G.). Glimpses of Tennyson and of Some of his 

Friends. With an Appendix by the late Bertram Tennj^son. 

Illustrated with Portraits in photogravute and colour, am! with a 

facsimile of a MS. poem. F'cap 8vo, art linen. 4s. 6d. net. 

WERNER (A) and G. HUNT. Elementair Lessons in Cape 

Dutch (Afrikander Taai). i6mo, cloth, ts, 6d. 
WERNLE (PAUL). The Beginnings of Chriatianity. The 
Author is Professor Esilraordinaty of Modem Church History Bt the 
University of Basel. Revised by Ihe Author, and translated by the 
Rev. G. A Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Demy Bvo. 103. 6d. per 
volume. Sec Theological Translalion Library, New Series, p. 41. 

WHITEHEAD (A. N,, Sc.D., F.R.S.). Introduction to 

Mathematics.' With Diagrams. F'cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 18 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, sie p. 37. 
WILEY (HARVEY W., AM., Ph.D.). Principles and Practice 

of Agricultural Chemical Analysis. 3 vols. Svo. New Edition 

in preparation. Vol. I. Soils. Ready. iSs. net. Vol. II. 

Fertilisers. 20s. net. Vol. HI. inactive preparation. 
WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.CL.). A Dictionary 

of Ihe New Zealand Language. 4th Edition. Edited by the 

Right Rev, Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions and 

corrections. Demy Svo, clolh. 123. 5d. 

Lessotis in Maori 3rd Edition. F'cap. Svo, cloth. 3s. 

WIMMER (R., Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rhein in Baden). My 

Struggle for Light : Confessions of ■ Preacher. Crown Svo, cloth. 

35. nel. See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 
WINSTEDT (E. O.), Edited by. Copti:c Texts on St Theodore 

Ihe General, Si Theodore the Eastern, Chamoul and Justus. 2Is. 
net. See Text and Translalion Sociely, p. 37. 
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WOODS (C. E.). The Gospel of Rigjhtness. A Study In Pauline 
Philosophy, 300 pages, cloth, 5s. net. 



WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON, D.D.). The Book of Job. A 

new critically revised Translalion, with Esisys on Scansion, Date, 

etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
Was Israel ever in Egypt? or, A Lost Tradition. 8vo, »it 

liDcn. 7s. 6d. 
WRIGHT (W. ALOIS, LL.D.), Edited by. A Rabbinic 

Commentary on the Book of Job, contained in a unique MS. at 

Cambridge. With Translation and Commentaiy. 21s. net. Sit 

Text and Translation Society, p. 40- 
WUNDT (WILHELM). Outlines of Psychology. Tran.lated, 

with the co-operation of the Author, by Charles Hubbard Judd, 

Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan University. 3rd Enlarged 
t " Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net. 
-WYSOR (HENRY, B.S., Assistant Professor of Analytical 
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